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MISS DOROTHY STANTON WISE 
(24th Letter) 

Y RECENT article about the Zubi- 
aurre brothers has proved to be. — 
I am told — of great interest to my 
readers, so they will perhaps like to 
hear now about another deaf artist, 
equally young, whose fame is already great and 
is, certainly, destined to become still 
greater in the years to come. This time, 
the subject of this sketch is an English 
lady, a talented sculptor, Miss Dorothy 
Stanton Wise. 

Early Years of Childhood in Dover 

Miss Wise, like Valentin and Ramon 
de Zubiattrre, is deaf by birth. So the 
life-work of these three young artists, 
congenitally deaf, will remain as a tri- 
umphant example of the possibilities and 
achievements that can be attained by 
silent people in spite of their heavy 
handicap! 

Little Dorothy was chiefly educated 
by her mother at home. She was the 
third of four children of Mr. Wise, then 
headmaster in Dover, the sea town 
by the Channel. Her early years were 
spent in a large house full of hearing 
schoolboys. There was no school for 
the deaf in Dover. Once Mrs. Wise 
brought her deaf little one to Thomas 
Arnold, the great teacher of the deaf in 
Northampton; but, having carefully 
studied his would-be pupil. Mr. Arnold 
advised the mother to take her home 
with her and teach her herself. So Mrs. 

Wise spent a fortnight in Northampton 
to learn the principles of teaching the 
deaf, and undertook the education of 
Dorothy. The girl wrote afterwards 
about her lessons: "Mother showed a 
marvellous patience with me, throughout 
my school hours, during which we had so 
many interruptions, because the school- 
boys or the assistants were always want- 
ing something.” 

The deaf child was never spoiled or 
over-petted. Treated by every one 
exactlj as a normal child, she mingled 
freely with the other inmates of the 
house and was expected, like the others, to make 
herself as useful as possible in the home. Her 
vocation revealed itself when she was five years 
of age! She was sent daily to a kindergarten 
tor hearing children, and when those children 
were reading aloud, the little deaf girl occupied 
herself by drawing or clay-modelling. Soon her 
progress was so noticeable that her parents en- 
gaged a modelling tutor to come twice a week 
to teach her. Her lesiure hours were all spent 
in making all sorts of drawings from picture 
books, nature or memory, and also portraits of 
any one in the house. When she was seven, she 
entered the Dover School of Arts as a pupil. 

A kind lady friend of the family. Miss E. C. 
Wilson, who became acquainted with Dorothy 
when she was ten years old, has written in the 


Volta Review: "I remember to have found her 
drawing books most interesting. There were, to 
begin with, illustrations of some such simple 
sentences as "Nurse takes Johnnie to see the 
ducks.” Then came historical scenes: Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion looking out of his prison window. 
Sir Walter Raleigh spreading his mantle for 
Queen Elizabeth to walk on. and so on. Details 


w'ere sometimes quite anachronistic and amusing. 

The same friend, having watched the Wise 
children at play, remarks: "It was curious to see 
the children chasing each other in silence in the 
garden, as she could not hear; but I think even 
then she called the scores at tennis aloud. She 
was beginning to read much to herself for pleas- 
ure.” 

In addition to her modelling lessons, Dorothy 
was carefully taught, indoors or outdoors, all 
things which could be of any use to her in the 
future, — such as drilling, dancing and needlework. 
At the Dover School of Art. she successfully 
passed year after year the usual examinations. 
In a sketch about her life and work she has 
written by request for the "Volta Review.” She 
says, “Some subjects, such as geometrical draw- 


ing, perspective, and anatomy, were taught by 
lectures, which proved useless to me: so ray 
father taught me the two former: when he was 
too busy, I would sit in the garden, studying 
geometry with my younger brother, who was 
very' clever at it. and keen upon my' know'ing it 
properly. 

"I learned anatomy front mother, who prepared 
my daily lesson the night before. This 
branch of art was a constant help to me 
in the future, for life-drawing and life- 
modelling.” 

Before going on. let us pause a mo- 
ment to think over this splendid educa- 
tion. the rising of this young beautiful 
talent. All that Miss Wise has already 
accomplished, and is destined to achieve 
in the future, has been made possible by 
the devotion, love and wisdom of a 
whole family circle, — mother, father, 
brother. How many young deaf lives 
would be beautified and transformed if 
they were surrounded by such affections 
at home! And what a precious stimulus 
the story of Dorothy' Stanton Wise must 
be for parents who have a silent little 
child! If they do all that is possible to 
relieve his or her affliction, to give him 
or her a first class education and to 
cultivate his or her gifts and talents, who 
can foretell the bright future which is 
perhaps to come? 

Art Beginnings In London 
When Miss Wise was about seventeen 
or eighteen, the family left Dover to 
come to live in London. It was a happy 
chance for the young artist. By ex- 
amination, she soon gained a free 
studentship for three years at the Royal 
College of Art. which was followed by 
another scholarship for three years more. 
Let us quote again the girl herself about 
this period of her life. 

"At the College, the sight of the clever 
work done by other students was very' 
stirring, and the teaching of Professor 
Lanteri was also invigorating and inter- 
esting. Being a Frenchman, his way of 
teaching was so demonstrative that it 
was quite easy to make out what he said 
to the other students, even if he w'ere not moving 
his lips distinctly. 

"Out of school hours I often had great fun 
with students, or quiet, helpful, interesting talks 
with the elder ones, sitting in a row on the clay- 
stained floor with our pinafores on. or in the 
garden when the weather was warm. 

"Once a visitor came round the school to look 
at the life-modeling in our class, and a few' days 
after 1 received an order from him to carry out 
bis design, — a long frieze. 16 feet on .Vi feet, for 
a library. The subject was “King Arthur and 
the round table.” It was most exciting work, as 
there w'ere so many figures to do, and I had to 
step from one stool to another while I was work- 
ing along the long panel. 

“We. the students, tried our luck every year at 
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the Academy and sympathized or rejoiced with 
each other, according to the result. My first 
exhibit at the Academy was a large panel, called 
“Demeter," which fortunately “caught” a pur- 
chaser who thought the work was done by a man 
artist and addressed me as "D. S Wise, Escj.,” 
asking me to come round to discuss with him 
about its delivery from the Academy to his house. 
So you can imagine how surprised he and his 
wife were to see me arrive!” 



DEMETER 

The First Important Work by D. S. Wise. 


In fact, the surprise of the gentleman can easily 
be understood, when one looks at the picture of 
tile thin, graceful, pretty figure of the young 
sculptor, and compares it with the strong dark, 
silhouette of her heroine! This Greek deity 
seemed to have come straight from the hands 
and mind of a man artist, and a powerful one; 
when looking at it, I remember the mighty and 
heroically strong works of Douglas Tilden. And 
the conception and execution of this masterpiece 
belong to a girl, a deaf girl student who was in 
her twenties at this time! It is simply a wonder! 

A Trip In Italy 

In the meanwhile, the kind family friend 
already referred to, Miss Wilson, offered to take 
Dorothy with her and act as her companion 
and interpreter for a tour in Italy. This journey 
was a never-to-be fogotteti experience. It is 
interesting to compare the appreciations of the 
two travellers; 

“I spent a very happy time in Italy with my 
friend,” writes Dorothy Stanton Wise. “We both 
enjoyed our frequent rambles in the well-known 
art galleries, the Uffizi. Pitti Palace, Bargello, 
etc., in Florence, and the beautiful old buildings 
in other towns. Such visits were simply a part 
of my education, and my interests in them were 
very much widened by the kind trouble my friend 
took to explain everything in a very helpful way, 
which I appreciated greatly. She seemed to 
understand what was needed for the deaf to 
know.” 

On the other side, Miss Wilson writes: 

“I confess to have been a little anxious before- 
hand but after we were once off, all by ourselves, 
I never felt any embarassment. We always had 
pencils and paper handy to explain new names 
and clear up any perplexity on either side. 
Dorothy was a delightful travelling companion 
and from the fact of her not hearing small talk her 
criticisms were always refreshingly direct and 
individual. Pictures she looked at like any other 
intelligent girl, but sculpture she would walk 
round and ponder in every detail. My only diffi- 
culty was that she wanted sometimes to investi- 



Dorothy Stanton Wise in Her Garden, 
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gate the numerous statues of modern heroes for 
so long that I felt our short time for the master- 
pieces was growing dangerously shorter. Her 
“bump of locality” was most useful; it was always 
she who’ led the way in the intricate passages of 
the large passages of the large pension where 
we stayed. 

‘It was there we met two kind Dutch ladies; 
they had a little deaf nephew at home, and they 
were quite cheered by meeting my young com- 
panion, whose vigor and brightness gave them 
new hopes for the little boy.” 

In 1906, the year after leaving the Royal School 
of Arts, Miss Wise had two weeks examination 
and took her degree A. R. C. A., a qualification 
seldom won by women. Her artistic struggles 
were to begin. 

[To be concluded.] 

YVONNE PITROIS. 

90. rue de Marseille. Bordeaux, France. 


QUASIMODO 

By MRS. ALICE T. TERRY 


[/ am taking my story from that famous book, 
" Norte-Damc de Paris,” by Victor Hugo. The 
style and diction shall be mine, except in a few 
instances where I will quote. While reading the 
hook / noted a few instances where Hugo erred in 
his conception of a deaf man's state of mind, but the 
description on the 1 whole is far more creditable than 
/ have yet known modern writers capable of doing. 
The book was written shortly after the education of 
the deaf began. And one could almost think it a 
dedication to the deaf, — so wonderously great, strong 
and courageous did Hugo make his deaf hero, the un- 
educated Quasimodo. — A. T. TERRY.] 

PART I 

The Election of the Fool’s Pope. 

F WAS in Paris, during the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, that a crowd 
of gay university students and their 
friends, having formed themselves 
into a society called The Brother- 
hood of Fools, hit upon a kind of public celebra- 
tion that should he startling and unique in the 
extreme. Their chief object of abuse was reli- 
gion — the Church of Rome, in particular. In 
order to show their supreme contempt for the 
then reigning Pope, they decided to elect a pope 
of their own, whom they pretended should rival in 
every respect the real Pontiff. This was to he 
some creature of matchless ugly visage. What- 
ever other deformities he might possess would 
gladly be considered too. According to the ad- 


vertising methods in those days the people were 
promised that this celebration should be the 
most mysterious, the most intensely gratifying 
spectacle they had ever witnessed. So the affair 
was termed “a grinning-match." As early as 4: 
a.m. the eager, excited, noisy crowd began to 
arrive at the Palais de Justice, and soon the 
Grand Salle (the largest public hall in that day) 
was full. For hours they waited. Still they wait- 
ed. There were long scholastic speeches and 
orations. But the crowds had not come for that. 
They wanted the ceremony of mysteries, wliy 
did it not begin? Why this long delay? Impa- 
tience wore on, exhaustion set in, and the mobs 
became at once threatening, turbulent and furious. 
Just then, toward noon, their attention was di- 
verted to a rose-shaped window over a door. 
Thru a broken pane the ugly grinning faces, 
competing for the Fool’s pope, began to appear. 
One after another they came, — all of them hid- 
eously ugly visages. The wild exclamations that 
went up from the critical audience were a mix- 
ture of laughter, hoots, sneers and jeers. The 
climax was reached when they beheld Quasimodo 
that singular, ugliest-visaged creature of them 
all, grinning in the window. Then the applause 
that followed was unanimous, terrific, deafening. 
The ceremony ended abruptly with the judges 
announcing that the Fool’s pope had been elected. 
Quasimodo was led out in triumph, while the 
mobs pressed about him for a closer view. Their 
surprise was greater, their admiration more to 


find that his winning, matchless "grin" was noth- 
ing but ids natural face. 

********* 

Quasimodo’s History. 

In those days there was a custom which per- 
mitted, or encouraged, the placing of infant 
foundlings and waifs upon a sort of bed at the 
entrance to the great Cathedral, Notre-Dame de 
Paris. The passer-by, taking a fancy to the child 
thus exposed, might adopt it. One day there 
lay in the bed a very ugly little mite of humanity. 
He was so badly deformed, that one could hardly 
hear the sight of him. much less want him. A 
crowd of disgusted old women gathered about 
the bed to abuse and further torment the poor 
creature who plainly showed symptoms of suf- 
fering. “He had a mass of dishevelled red hair, 
he had one eye, and that one eye was weeping, 
his mishapeii mouth was crying, and his straggl- 
ing teeth seemed to crave to bite.” They declar- 
ed that the little monster was unfit to live and that 
it might be well to make of him a flaming torch, 
which meant to burn him alive. The Archdeacon 
of the Cathedral, Claud Frollo, stood near by. 
and had listened in silence to all this painful 
comment. Going to the bed he suddenly picked 
up the little creature, and in a voice that all 
could hear said, “I adopt this child,” and dis 
appeared into the cloisters. Great was the 
people’s surprise. They believed the priest had 
turned sorcerer, and from that day his popularity 
waned. 
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Not only was Claud Frollo a priest of rare 
devotion, he was also strongly inclined toward 
science. While still in his teens his parents had 
died, leaving in his care his infant brother, Jehan. 
Contrary to his ardent hopes and fervent prayers 
little Jehan early showed tendency to irreverence, 
later waywardness and crime. By adopting 
the foundling, Quasimodo, the priest hoped in 
a great measure to atone for the sins which 
his brother committed. “How incomplete, how 
imperfectly moulded the poor little creature 
is,” said he, when christening him Quasimodo 
in baptism. 

Quasimodo’s Home. 

Loved and cared for by Claud Frollo only, the 
little hunchback knew no home, no friends, save 
the Cathedral and the images therein. Notre- 
Dame was his home, his country, the universe. 
He ate in it, slept in it, never went out of it, ex- 
cept when accompanied by the priest. His de- 
formity was so marked that his appearance on 
the street alone would have been everywhere only 
the signal for pursuit, so cruel and blood-thirsty 
were people toward the unfortunates in those 
days. This enforced solitude bred in him an 
early tendency to loathe mankind and grow apart 
from it. In his efforts to educate him the priest 
had not been very successful either. The truth 
was Quasimodo in his prison-like home had grown 
to love and to cherish above all else the tranquil 
companionship of the inanimate objects of the 
church, — the saints, the virgins, the demons, and 
the bells. The bells 1 How he loved them, and 
was never happy out of their sight. The priest 
had early made him ringer general of Notre- 
Dame. O, the music of those bells! There were 
fifteen of them, for in those days church bell- 
music was predominant. It was as if the despised 
Quasimodo had been born for the sole purpose 
of bringing out their sweetest and most enchant- 
ing music, for never before had Paris rejoiced 
in such melodious chimes. Never before had 
Paris felt so enriched, so blessed as now, to 
listen to the great soul of the old Cathedral peal- 
ed forth in chime after chime in exquisite harmo- 
ny- -all fifteen bells exulting and rejoicing at the 
same time, distinctly audible twelve miles away! 

At the age of fourteen additional misfortune 
overtook poor Quasimodo. Alas! The incessant 
vibrations of the bells had broken his tympanum 
(ear-drum) and he had become deaf — now he 
sorrowed. But did this cause him to love the 
bells less? By no means. He clung to them 
with an increasing devotion that was pathos, 
madness. He could no longer hear them, it is 
true, but thru nis one eye, the only door that 
nature had left him open to the external world, 
he could still enjoy the music of motion. Inces- 
santly he gazed upon them, always proud of them, 
always loving them. Marvelously swift and sure 
of limb, “he shouted and ground his teeth in 
ecstacy as he would plunge headlong upon the 
largest bell in motion and further intoxicate his 
soul.” He played among the many church 
towers with arcobatic nimbleness, he scaled easily 
prependicular walls, the abysses had no terrors 
for him. “One would have said of him that he 
made the immense building breathe. Egypt 
would have taken him for the God of this temple; 
the middle ages believed him to be its demon; he 
was in fact its soul.” 

A Description of Quasimodo 

He veas not deaf because he was ugly. Nor 
W'as lie ugly because he was deaf. Perhaps it 
was but natural that his extraordinary intimacy 
with the bells had made him deaf. Hugo de- 
scribes him as follows: “* * * that tetra-hedron 
nose, that horse-shoe mouth, that small left eye 
overshadowed by a red bushy brow, while the 
right eye disappeared entirely under an enormous 
wart, straggling teeth, horny lip. forked chin, — 
his expression was a mixture of malice, astonish- 
ment and melancholy. * * * enormous hands, 
sprawling feet, legs gone astray, could only 
touch at the knees, an enormous hump between 


his shoulders. Despite all this deformity he had 
a gait denoting formidable vigor, agility and 
courage — a strange exception to the everlasting 
rule that says strength like beauty shall result 
from harmony.” 

Because he was so ugly and hated he could 
be savage whenever the occasion demanded it. 
His strength, too, was something terrible to 
contemplate, and for that reason he could afford 
to be mischevious without fear. The priest and 
he talked in signs. To avoid being further ridi- 
culed Quasimodo never spoke except w r hen alone, 
when he talked to his beloved images and bells, — 
poured out his soul to them. O. the inhuman 
heart of man, that the unfortunate should seek 
only the solace and companionship of the inani- 
mate! 

As Pope of the Fools. 

As predicted, the priest’s brother Jehan had 
entered early upon a career of crime. As a 
member of the Brotherhood of Fools, it had been 
he, only he, who had secretly and ingeniously 
induced Quasimodo to leave Notre-Dame and 
follow him to the Palais de Justice on that event- 
ful day. What for, the little hunchback did not 
know. After he had been elected pope, great 
was his astonishment to observe the cheers and 
tokens of delight showered upon him. For the 
first time in his life he felt honored and elated. 
What did it all mean? Words could not have 
described his surprise. He did not know’ w'hat 
to do, but submitted quietly w'hile they donned 
him in papal splendor for the procession thru 
the streets. All the time they had been talking 
loudly, but to their queries and comments 
Quasimodo made no reply. Then it w r as they 
discovered he was deaf, and up went another 
mighty volley of praise for this additional in- 
firmity in their pope. Frenzied beyond control 
some of them wishing to emphasize more fully 
his deformities ventured to handle him a bit too 
roughly. They, however, quickly desisted, on 
perceiving Quasimodo’s formidable strength. As 
the procession wended its way triumphantly 
along the principal boulevards, Quasimodo leaned 
back confidently, with his one eye half closed, 
to enjoy this singular, undreamed of honor. It 
was the one brief period of complete satisfac- 
tion of his troubled life. All at once a bald 
headed man issued from the crowd and angrily 
snatched from his hands the crosier of gilt W'ood, 
the ensign of his mock papacy. This was Claud 
Frollo, the Archdeacon! The sight of whom re- 
stored Quasimodo to his senses, and the proces- 
sion was abruptly ended. The bell-ringer, to 
show his humility and prompt obedience, falls up- 
on his knees before his foster father. Seizing the 
tiria from his head, the priest hastily disrobed 
him. The meanwhile they conversed in signs. 
Not a word was uttered. The Brotherhood of 
Fools perceived that the priest was very angry 
and they offered to defend their pope, but Qua- 
simodo forbade it by placing himself in front of 
Claud Frollo gnashing his teeth, grow'ling and 
otherwise threatening an exhibition of his power- 
ful athletic ability. The crowd fell back terror- 
stricken, not daring to risk life or limb. In 
silence master and servant proceeded toward 
the cathedral. 

La Esmeralda 

At this time there could be seen dancing and 
singing upon the streets of Paris a beautiful 
gypsy girl, La Esmeralda. Her inseparable com- 
panion w'as Dyali, her goat. This dainty, snowy 
white creature had been well trained to answer 
her mistress’ questions, to count, and to imitate 
to perfection the actions of certain people. They 
attracted great attention,— La Esmeralda for her 
exquisite singing and joyous dancing, displaying 
at one and the same time her lightness of heart 
and purity of soul; and the goat for her unpar- 
alleled brute cleverness. By turns people liked 
and hated them, for they could not reconcile 
themselves to the almost human performances 
of Dyali. The gypsy was gravely suspected of 


witchcraft, often placing herself in danger of 
punishment, and even death. The goat was at her 
best in a realistic imitation of the “preacher.” 
Claud Frollo had several times witnessed this 
outrage upon his calling, and he was greatly 
displeased. It happened that on the day of the 
Fool's Celebration the priest had been absorbed 
in w r atching the gypsy girl and had not noted the 
strange procession until Quasimodo had come 
into plain view'. At the sight of the hunch- 
back the beautiful La Esmeralda turned and fled. 
She had seen him before, but never in all her 
adventures in strange lands had she ever seen 
anything so sickening, so hideously ugK- 
A Misadventure. 

La Esmeralda, too, was hometesss and friend- 
less, — save for a band of lawless adventurers, 
called Truands, who on account of her daintiness, 
loveliness and purity, felt a sacred pleasure in 
protecting her, shielding her from the vices and 
evils which they themselves indulged in. It was 
one of those very rare instances of Goodness 
impersonated and worshipped in the midst of 
Badness. All along Claud Frollo had felt a 
secret, irresistible liking for the gypsy. She 
in turn loathed the sight of him. But that did 
not repel him. He knew full well that lie w r as 
violating the sacred vows of priesthood, and he 
made, heroic efforts to forget her. His prayers 
and fastings were, how'ever, of no avail. He 
could not forget her. Angry that she in some 
mysterious way had exerted a charm upon him, 
and for the reason of Dyali’s striking cleverness, 
he believed that La Esmeralda was a sorceress. 
Time passed and his agony of mind and soul 
increased. He decided that he w'ould possess 
her, or destroy her. To secure her he w'ould 
rely upon Quasimodo entirely. 

One day as La Esmeralda and Dyali hurried 
across an alley toward home they w'ere suddenly- 
confronted by Quasimodo and the priest. Obey- 
ing orders, the hunchback seized the gypsy to 
carry her off, and on account of his terrible 
strength and visage no one attempted to interfere. 
But just then a company of the king’s archers 
happened along, and seeing the beautiful gypsy’s 
plight they rushed upon her assailant, seized, 
over-powered and bound him. But not until 
after a terrific struggle, for Quasimodo had want- 
ed, above everything else in the w'orld, to carry 
out his master’s orders. The rescued girl was 
placed upon the captain’s horse and borne away. 

The Trial of Quasimodo 

It w'as a strange trial. The Judge before whom 
he appeared was also deaf, very hard of hearing. 
But he was ashamed of it and always took great 
pains to conceal it. He did not know that the 
prisoner was likewise afflicted. The charges 
against Quasimodo were that he had attacked 
the gypsy and assulted the king’s archers. The 
judge took his prolonged silence and failure to 
answer questions for contempt of court, and 
finally sentenced him to the pillory to be “turned 
and flogged for an hour.” Meamvhile the situa- 
tion had greatly amused the audience. How 
absurd that neither the Judge nor prisoner was 
able to hear each what the other said. Alas! for 
poor Quasimodo, no one was there to defend 
hint, not even Claud Frollo. Before the judge 
signed the sentence, however, the registrar, pity- 
ing the accused and hoping to mitigate his penal- 
ty, shouted quite close into the judge’s ear that 
Quasimodo w'as deaf. Not understanding what 
the registrar had said, but taking it to mean 
additional charge against the hunchback, the 
cruel judge changed the flogging to two hours 
instead of one. 

In the Pillory 

Poor Quasimodo knew full well that he had 
been blameless for the charges they had made 
against him. There was about him a resignation, 
a profound sadness. He made no outcry, no 
resistance as they chained him to that awful bed 
of torture, the pillory and turning wheel. For a 
long time cruel, savage men with a thirst for 
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blood took turns in lashing the poor hunchback. 
With the first acute physical agonies over blood 
flowed freely; it was then that merciful nature 
intervened and the sufferer lapsed into un- 
consciousness. The age was pitiless! The deaf, 
the deformed, and otherwise afflicted, were pur- 
sued, tortured or killed outright. The unfortunates 
were looked on as evil spirits, and the public de- 
lighted in wreaking its vengeance upon them. So 
the unfortunates suffered! For what? For the sins 
of Paris? Yes, — emphatically, yes! 

While the men lashed poor Quasimodo, the 
women abused him, struck and stoned him merci- 
lessly. Even the wicked Jehan Frollo participat- 
ed gleefully in the cruel sport. 


During the second hour, all hope abondoned 
and wishing for nothing but the relief which 
death could bring, Quasimodo opened his one 
eye to behold the archdeacon, the only friend he 
had ever known or loved, approaching on a 
mule. Instantly a light of hope spread over his 
sad. torn, bleeding face, for he thought surely 
now his saviour had come. 

One glimpse of Quasimodo in his frightful 
condition and Claud Frollo turned abruptly and 
spurred away,— without one kind look, word, or 
deed for him, his most devoted servant! So the 
cloud of last bitter despair, utter hopelessness, 
fell darker than ever upon the helpless sufferer. 
Lacerated beyond description, stoned almost to 


death, he finally called for “some drink.” They 
laughed at him, and continued the torture. 
Feebly he called again. La Esmeralda, who was 
at that moment passing with Dyali. heard the 
pitiful appeal. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
moved only by a noble impulse, she hurried in 
the direction of water. Another moment, and she 
was holding a pitcher of water to the lips of the 
grateful Quasimodo. Her mission of mercy over, 
she hurried away, followed by the mob’s astonish- 
ed gaze, and by the grateful eye of the hunch- 
back. 

At the end of two hours Quasimodo was re- 
leased. 

(To be Continued) 



Mr. E. L. Schetnan, of Dupree, South Dakota, sends us the picture shown above with this explanation: — “The accompanying sketch I found 
in the Christmas issue of the Smaablade for Dovstumme, published at Copenhagen, Denmark, and was drawn by the well known deaf artist V. Chr. 
Hansen. The title of the picture is: “An Examination at the Royal Deaf Mute Institute in 1811.” Superintendent Castberg will be seen in front 
of the pupils, and King Frederik VI is sitting in the chair. Among the others present are the Crown Prince, the Bishop and other persons of 
rank. I thought that perhaps it might be of some interest to the readers of the Silent Worker to see how the deaf kiddies were instructed at that 
time, hence why I am sending it to you for reproduction, if the folding did not spoil it.” 


HEARING THROUGH THE EYE 

Professor E. E. Fournier d’Albe, of Lahore, has 
invented a phonoscope enabling the totally deaf to 
distinguish sounds, speech and music by means of 
the eye. This is not the first of Professor Fournier 
d'Albe’s efforts to make science minister to the needs 
of the afflicted. It will be remembered that for some 
years he has been engaged in developing an appara- 
tus known as the “optophone,” for making light audi- 
ble and enabling the blind to read. This depends on 
the fact that light causes the electrical resistance of 
selenium to change, and in it light is reflected from 
the printed symbols upon a selenium cell in circuit 
with a telephone, the sounds in which can, with prac- 
tice, be distinguished as characteristic of each letter. 
Professor Fournier d'Albe was formerly of Birm- 
ingham University, but was last year appointed 
Lecturer in Physics at the University of the Punjab. 
— British Deaf Times. 


Hold not conference, debate, or reasoning with 
any lust; ’tis but a preparatory for thy admission 
of it. The way is at the very first flatly to deny it. 

—Fuller 


PINE VALLEY HAS DEAF TELEGRAPHER 

Few telegraph operators have succeeded in reduc- 
ing that occupation to the science that W. C. Palmer 
of Pine Valley has. Mr. Palmer who is postmaster 
in that hamlet as well as station agent, went to work 
for the Northern Central as telegraph operator in 
1870. He soon became proficient but a number of 
years ago became so deaf he was unable to hear 
the click of the sounder. The railroad then employed 
a telegrapher to take his place to copy train orders. 
Mr. Palmer, however, didn't lose interest in his pro- 
fession, but set to work to perfect his sense of touch 
and sight so he could still understand what was going 
on about him. By this means he learned to read a 
message by watching the armature on a telegraph 
sounder. He has also taught himself to read a mes- 
sage by the sense of touch. He can now place his 
hand on the box in w'hich the sounder is working and 
tell by the vibration, or similarly place his hand on 
the desk when only one instrument is working and 
read the message. For forty-three years he has been 
agent at Pine Valley . — Rochester Herald. 

Have you renewed your subscription? 


IF YOU ARE FILLING YOUR PLACE IN 
THE WORLD— 

You will try to make others happy. 

You will never indulge in ill-natured gossip. 

You will think of others before you think of your- 
self. 

You will not measure your civility by people's 
bank accounts. 

You will not forget engagements, promises or obli- 
gations of any kind. 

You will never make fun of the peculiarities or 
idiosyncrasies of others. 

You will never bore people by constantly talking of 
yourself and your affairs. 

You will never under any circumstances, cause 
another pain if you can help it. 

An honest man has nothing to fear from honest 
men. 

If a man was compelled to do what he wanted to 
he would not want to. 

You must keep up with the procession if you want 
to hear the music. 


Have you renewed your subscription? 
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PUBLIC OPINION 



I HE affection and esteem in which 
the late Dr. Noble B. McKee, — Sup- 
erintendent i 8 q 6 -iqii, — was held by 
officials, citizens, and all connected 
with the school during his incum- 
bency is well attested by the splendid bronze 
tablet which now adorns the walls of the school 
and which bears the following inscription: 
“Fatherly and affectionate toward bis 
pupils, kind and considerate to his 
teachers and officers, yet exacting front 
each a full measure of duty. No one 
was ever more truly loved and honored 
while living, or more sincerely mourned 
when dead." 

In the California News. Prof. W. 

A. Caldwell, a life long friend of Dr. 

McKee, well says: 

Dr. McKee was one of the ablest 
men that ever entered our profession; 
but he was more than that. To those 
who knew him intimately, he was one 
of Nature’s noblemen, chivalrous, 
genial, uncompromising toward wrong 
and injustice; the kind of man of 
whom the Psalmist wrote, “he swear- 
eth to his own hurt and changeth 
not.” It is a common thing to say, 
at the death of a man of prominence, 
that the world has sustained an irre- 
parable loss. Possibly this is too 
much to say of anyone, but to those 
who know Noble McKee it does not 
seem so in this case. 

Dr. McKee entered more into af- 
fairs in general in the community in 
which he lived than is usually' done 
by heads of state institutions. The 
amount needed with which to pur- 
chase the tablet was raised by popular 
subscription within a short time. 

Among the addresses at the un- 
veiling ceremonies was one by Mr. 

Henry Gross, one of the senior 
teachers of the Missouri School, who 
spoke as follows: 

Ladies, Gentlemen and Friends of 
Dr. McKee: — It gives me much plea- 
sure to have been selected to take 
part in these exercises. I consider it 
a great privilege to be permitted to 
pay a brief tribute to the memory of 
my departed friend. The day 1 first 
met him is still fresh in my memory. 

His cordiality at that meeting charm- 
ed me and this feeling was streng- 
thened throughout the years 1 was: 
associated with him. As a superin- 
tendent. he was very approachable 
and never failed with his advice or 
counsel. His knowledge of the pecu- 
liarities and needs of the deaf was 
profound. He prepared a method of 
teaching language that has stood the 
test and is now used in several schools 
for the deaf. His administration raised the 
school to the front rank. To the teachers and 
employes he was ever the considerate and court- 
eous gentleman, whose requests were carried out 
as though they were orders. His high ideals 
were their inspiration and they strove loyally 
and harmoniously to attain them. 

To the pupils he was ever the loving friend 
and wise counselor. He taught them what life 
held for them and exemplified to them the beau- 
ties of truth, honor and purity. His own life 
was as a light to illuminate the pathway of faith. 
His Sunday morning talks in the chapel unfolded 
before bis youthful audience the beauties of God’s 
word. In discipline he was exacting, though 
never harsh, and he had a wonderful way of 
making the obdurate see the errors of their ways 
so they would come penitently to ask his forgive- 
ness. To the younger ones he was the loving 
father and it was an affecting sight to see how 
eagerly they would flock around him as he came 
from the chapel on Sunday mornings. He re- 
turned their love and hated to see them disap- 
pointed. This was shown by an incident during 
the holidays a few years before his death. It 
had been the custom to treat the children to a 
turkey dinner, but that year turkeys were scare 


By Dr. J. H. CLOUD 

and high in price, and the Support Fund low. 
Rather than have the children disappointed. Dr. 
McKee ordered the turkeys bought and charged 
at the price of the year before and he paid the 
difference out of his own pocket. 

Much of the social success of the three reunions 
of the Alumni Association held during his 
superintendency was due to his planning. Those 
who attended these reunions still remember his 
gracious manner and unfailing courtesy to them. 
In my various trips through the State 1 have met 
with those who were at the reunions and they 
speak affectionately of him. The Alumni regard- 
ed him as one of the best friends the deaf had in 
the State. 

It is as a friend that I remember him best. I 
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McKEE MEMORIAL TABLET 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton. 

had many opportunities to meet him socially dur- 
ing the vacations of the school. In spite of his 
attainments Dr. McKee was very modest and 
never made a show of them. He was fond of 
the classics but took pleasure in reading the 
modern fiction. He detested all forms of sham 
and was not cary about denouncing them. One 
could not know him long but to see the beauties 
of his character, his sincerity and devotion to 
duty. He was one of nature’s noble men, ready 
with his sympathy and a helping hand. In the 
words of the Bard of Avon: 

His life was gentle: and the elements 

So mix’t in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world : This is a man! 

* * * 

The following clipping is from the editorial 
columns of the Iowa Hawkeye of a short time 
ago : 

THE INTERPRETER. 

We are inclined to think sometimes that the 
services of the interpreter are not sufficiently, 
appreciated. Do not the deaf too often take it 
as a matter of course and fail to offer the few 
words of thanks that might lessen the tired feel- 


ing that follows the interpretation of a long dis- 
course, or that might make one feel prompted to 
offer his or her services more frequently? 

At a convention an interpreter is duly appointed 
and is perfunctorily remembered in the resolu- 
tions of thanks or he may be paid for his services. 
But we have in mind the thousand and one times 
where a group of deaf people instinctively turn 
to a hearing person and expect interpretation 
of things said of what is going on. Most likely 
tlte person appealed to is quite willing to render 
this service. For the deaf soon learn to recognize 
the willing spirit and know upon whom they can 
always depend. But the willingness does not 
lessen the obligation; it rather increases it. 

At a school for the deaf where a teacher is on 
the pay roll and pupils demand his or 
her services it is somewhat different. 
There may he some justification in 
claiming such services as a right. 

But on the whole, we must not 
overlook the fact that the interpreter 
is rendering a service. We have no 
doubt that he is glad to render this 
service. But it is not always a light 
one. 

If you appreciate it try and show it 
occasionally. Your thanks are usual- 
ly all he gets for it. 

The deaf, certainly, are appreciative 
of the services rendered by good 
interpreters and we believe the inter- 
preters are aware of this. At the last 
several conventions of American 
Instructors of the Deaf presided over 
by Dr. Gallaudet we were assigned 
the duty of enlisting the services of 
interpreters and seeing to it that they 
were relieved at reasonably short 
intervals. It is our observation that 
with each succeeding triennial conven- 
tion efficient interpreters are be- 
coming less numerous. In the good 
old days, when Dr. Gallaudet was on 
the sunny side of forty, interpreters 
at conventions were so plentiful that 
any prearrangement for their services 
was wholly unnecessary. Then the 
interpreters were, for the most part, 
men. usually superintendents of 
schools for the deaf, whose rapid, 
clear, graceful and dignified command 
of the sign-language exemplified in 
full measure its surpassing utility to 
the deaf. In the face of such a know- 
ledge and appreciation of the benefits 
of the sign-language the blight of 
“pure oralism,” now so common, 
made comparatively little impression. 
But the old order changeth. A mil- 
lionaire, not a member of the profes- 
sion of course, whose hobby is teach- 
ing the deaf by the speech method., 
founds and endows the oral pro- 
paganda and the plague begins. At the Staunton 
convention of Instructors of the Deaf, which was 
largely attended, there were, outside of the faculty 
of Gallaudet College, few men able to render ef- 
ficient service as interpreters. Most of the inter- 
preting of oral addresses into signs was done by 
ladies, or rather by four ol them, and it was done 
in a manner highly satisfactory to the deaf. Xow- 
a-days at conventions and at schools for the deaf 
it is a common thing to meet teachers who profess 
ignorance of tlte sign-language, and. often as not 
of the manual alphabet as well, and are proud of 
the fact. In proportion as the number of such 
teachers of the deaf increases, and the oral pro 
paganda is doing all it can to increase their num- 
ber, will mental starvation and respectable block - 
headism among the deaf also increase. 

Mr. Luther L. Wright. Superintendent of the 
Michigan State School for the Deaf, has the right 
idea concerning the education of the deaf and has 
outlined the right sort of policy for the conduct of 
his school which is as follows: 
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ist- -To train pupils to make a living. 

2nd — To give them culture enough to enjoy 
that living. 

3rd — To make them good citizens. 

THAT MEANS: 

ist — To make efficient workmen in the trades. 

2nd — To train in the use of language and to 
develop the reading habit. 

3rd — To shape the religious, moral literary 
training that right-doing shall become a habit. 

This requires much work in sense training, 
language, penmanship, speech, and speech-read- 
ing. The way to train pupils in language is to 
have them use language. There is little in signs, 
symbols or diagrams, but there is much in read- 
ing, speaking, spelling and writing. 

Deaf children have as many ideas as hearing 
children, but they are unable to express them 
well because of the poverty of their language. 
They should have practice in language in the 
lower grades. Not only in words, but in sentence 
building as soon as children are able to use words 
in sentence. In the class room, signs have been 
used too much and too freely. We don’t object 
to signs. We want the children to learn signs 
and to use them, but we much prefer that the 
manual classes shall spell all words and sentences, 
and in every case make a complete sentence. 

There can be no question as to the advisability 
of the five-slate system. That is used widely. 
We question very seriously the value of a text 
book in grammar except as a guide. Ordinarily 
children get nothing from learning rules of gram- 
mar, but they do get much from the practice and 
use of language. The way for deaf children to 
get practice in language is to use it and have 
others use it to them — speak it, lip-read it. read 
it in books and papers, write it and spell it by 
means of the manual alphabet. Signs are not 
English. They give no practice in English. 
They are a valuable means of conveying ideas — 
they add very much to the happiness of deaf per- 
sons. We don’t wish to abolish them except in 
the oral classes, but we want them used much less 
than they have been, and manual spelling much 
more. We want to get the deaf children in the 
habit of thinking in English — not in signs. We 
want them to think in English. 


The educated deaf will endorse the above be- 
cause it is eminently sound both in its premises 
and in its conclusions. 

In a recent publication intended primarily for 
parents of deaf children Mr. J. D. Wright, of New 
York, emphasizes the following statement: 

“Every deaf child — no matter if born totally 
deaf and of a low order of intelligence, can be 
given as much education by the exclusive use of 
the speech method, as by any manual or silent 
method or by a combination of the speech and 
the silent method.” 

T11 the September number of the Volta Review 
Mr. Wright advocate the immediate adoption of 
a “dual system” in schools for the deaf. We do 
not know which position was first taken by Mr. 


Wright but it is obvious that he cannot consistent- 
ly maintain them both. Mr. Wright’s claim that 
every deaf child can be given as much education 
by' the exclusive use of the speech method as by 
any other method or combination of methods 
will find scant endorsement among unbiased, 
competent and experienced teachers of the deaf. 

♦ * * 

Popular Mechanics for February contains a 
picture — taken from the movies — of the Gallaudet 
College foot-ball team in action under the leader- 
ship of Captain Rendall. The film appeared in 
several of the St. Louis shows and doubtless in 
many other cities. The Illustrated World for 
January contains an illustrated reference to the 
“Deaf Band” at the Fanwood School. 


WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 


BOUT the easiest thing a normal 
person has to do is listening. It 
requires neither effort nor the ex- 
ercise of any faculty. In fact, listen- 
ing is such an easy matter that as 
the saying has it, it comes in one ear and goes 
out the other. 

On the other hand, listening, as deaf people 
must “listen,” is never relatively easy, for it 
involves concentration of mind and eye at one 
and the same time, and it is sometimes hard 
labor, often made doubly hard through inexcusa- 
ble lack of the excercise of reasonable common 
sense on the part of speakers addressing deaf 
audiences. 

If every one who had to do with talking to 
an audience of deaf people would bear this in 
mind, and make it as easy as circumstances 
allow, for the people in the seats, who must hear 
with the eye, the lives of us deaf people would 
be far happier, and audiences would be bigger. 

I might end this plea with this simple state- 
ment, but I fear it would result in no good to 
any one, so I am going to go further, and say 
to our clerical friends, and this refers to preachers 
of all the denominations working among the 
deaf, lay readers and even choirists. that what 
you tell us from the pulpits is too often wasted 
effort because your lack of clarity; “stingy” signs 
and rapid spelling. 

If need be, cut down by half what you render 
into signs, but make that half intelligible, coher- 
ent and worth while. 

I attended a service in Cleveland during the 
Convention, and seated on either side of me were 
clever signists. Master signists, I might say. and 
twice during the service I asked them if they 
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knew what the preacher was saying, and they 
acknowledged they did not. 

One evening, in one of the most beautiful 
religious edifices in the world on New York’s 
Fifth Avenue, I attended a Friday evening serv- 
ice, and saw a beautiful prayer for the dead run 
off at lightning speed, without hesitation, pause, 
emphasis, inflection, as if there was a premium 
for haste. Turning to my companion I asked 
him if he could catch the meaning of three signs 
in succession, and he had to acknowledge that 
he could not. 

Not so long ago I attended a funeral service, 
and to the listener there is no more beautiful, im- 
pressive, soothing and hope-restoring service 
than the Protestant Episcopal funeral ritual, yet 
in signs, and by a master sign orator, it was a 
speed effort; colorless, tiring; with the sign 
equivalents for the spoken words so merged each 
into the other that it was a jumbled mass. I 
have no doubt that there was not a single omis- 
sion of a sentence, and that they were all placed- 
in their proper order, but there was nothing rest- 
ful, soothing, inspiring or comforting in it all. 

Now the clergyman happens to be a dear per- 
sonal friend, and at risk of possible offense, I 
wrote and told him just what I thought of it. 
and that the letter was read and appreciated in 
the same kindly spirit it was written in, is shown 
by his reply, which follows: 

“You are perfectly right in criticising my 
method of delivery. There is really no excuse 
for it except the effort to read the service with- 
out looking at the book. I have committed the 
whole service to memory and can read it orally 
better than 1 do in the sign-language. I am 
going to study the service again and try to 
correct the rapid mechanical delivery. It readily 


lends itself to a beautiful translation. Thanks. 
Your criticism is timely. Watch me next time.” 

❖ 

A school for the deaf recently published an 
advertisement in a ball-program, in which it 
announced that its educational advantages were 
open “free to poor deaf-mutes.” I read the bold 
face type over and over to try to account for 
such a misleading statement, without success. 

Some hearing person wrote that without doubt. 
Perhaps it was mere thoughtlessness, but of 
course every deaf person who read it felt humili- 
ated at this renewed evidence that they were 
being exploited as they too often are. 

Most assuredly the school does not educate 
poor deaf-mute children free except in the sense 
that all children, rich and poor alike, benefit by 
the Public School system that is free because 
taxes are raised to support the schools by rich 
and poor alike. A part of the money the poor 
man pays for rent of his home goes to support 
public schools, fire departments, police protection 
and so on through the list. 

But even the school that makes this blatant 
announcement puts in its bill and the city, coun- 
ty or State of New York pays for the education 
of the deaf child because the ordinary public 
school has no facilities for giving the child the 
education it is entitled to by right. 

Some industrious press agent succeeded in 
getting the following printed in the society col- 
umns of most of New York City's daily papers: 

CARD PARTY TO RAISE MONEY TO AID 
DEAF PERSONS 

Patronesses of the card party to be given by 
the New York League for the Hard-of-Hearing. 
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oil Monday afternoon. January 31, at 2 o’clock, 
in the green room of the Hotel McAlpin, are 
Mrs. John Peyton Clark. Mrs, Clarkson Cowl, 
Mrs. William L. Harkness, Mrs. Harold Hays, 
Mrs. Halstead Pell Hudson, Mrs. H. Ickelheimer, 
Mrs. Alfred Graham Miles, Mrs. Felix Warburg, 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr., and Mrs. Bradley Mar- 

tin, Jr . , . . , . 

This league, organized in 1912, is doing a 
unique work of social service in the interests of 
the adult hard of hearing. It is the only organiza- 
tion of this character in the world. 

Tickets at $1 may be obtained at the offices of 
the New York League for the Hard-of-Hearing, 
37 West Thirty-ninth street, and at the McAlpin 
the day of the party. 

The officers of the League are: President, Dr. 
Harold Hays; first vice-president, Dr. Wendell 
C. Phillips: second vice-president, Dr. Edmund 
Burke Thompson; third vice-president, S. W. 
Childs; secretary. Miss Juliet Douglas Clark; 
treasurer. Misss Alice Dimock. 

This may all be on the level, and above board, 
and on the other hand it may not. The ordinary 
person is unable to differentiate between deaf 
and hard-of-hearing, and while the headlines all 
state that the object is aid for the deaf, the article 
tells that it is for the hard-of-hearing. 1 do not 
know why the hard-of-hearing should need 
charity and public benefits when the totally deaf 
who have a real handicap, never seek this sort 
of help. The list is a formidable one. embracing 
the names of several millionaire patronesses 
who, often thoughtlessly, lend their names to 
this sort of thing without giving the matter much 
consideration. 

We have here in New York an organization of 
the Allied Societies working together to help 
the De l’Epee Memorial Fund, and as soon as it 
is possible the organization ought to have its 
scope extended to enable it to prevent the public 
from being imposed on by making investigation 
of every such project as the one I am speaking 
of. which may be in every way proper, and 
legitimate enough, but is practicing a fraud on 
the public where it imposes on thei public's 
credulities by begging for money on the pretense 
that it is to be used for deaf people. 

I had occasion, a short time ago. to touch on 
the subject of deafness as a general term, and 
made a plea for its proper use of the word. The 
hard-of-hearing are not deaf any more than a 
near-sighted man is blind. One has defective 
hearing and the other has defective sight. 

The hard-of-hearing are a thousand times better 
off than the deaf, yet the deaf pluckily over- 
come all obstacles, ask neither quarter nor favor, 
support their own churches, lodges, clubs and 
charities, and naturally anything savoring of the 
taints of alms grates on them. 

As it is now', the National Association is fight- 
ing this thing tooth and nail, and here is a 
chance for General Meagher’s local brigade to 
get busy. 

Since the above w-as written, the League of the 
Hard-of-Hearing in an advertising campaign in 
the New York dailies that must have cost at 
least a hundred dollars, has made appeals stating 
that they need money to help at least ten million 
hard-of-hearing Americans. The wording of the 
advertisements made piteous pleas for a work that 
must go on.” In alt cases the headings intended 
to mislead, for it was only in the after-description 
that acknowledgment w r as made that the money 
was needed to help the hard-of-hearing. Mr. 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, whose campaign in Col- 
liers, some years ago, against the patent medicine 
frauds was so beneficial to the public, now keeps 
a watchful eye on all advertising frauds, and I 
made a statement of the facts to him. and have 
no doubt he is now investigating, and as the 
Tribune was one of the organs used as a medium 
for the begging campaign T am sure we will 
hear from him in the Advisor bureau’s work. 

❖ 

Here is my friend, the Reverend Mr. Amateau, 
calling me to task for several things, one of 
which. I had corrected two weeks before his edi- 


torial appeared. Another thing he does not like 
is vigorous language, evidently preferring that a 
spade be called by some other name. He likes 
what I say in this column, as a general thing, 
but does not always approve the language 1 
use. He says what I do say is spoiled by what 
he terms my shortcoming in not being as choice 
as I might be in selecting from the vocabulary, 
more of the soft answer that turneth away wrath. 
This department has been here as long as the 
Worker has, and that’s getting pretty close to 
the quarter century, and in all that time I have 
never used any but the mildest of mild terms, 
excepting possibly on those rare occasions when 1 
have had to take a hand in calling oral bluffs, 
and this is the one topic a deaf man who knows 
is allowed the widest latitude. I hold a Fire 
Line card here in New York and the last time 
I had occasion to use it, I was quite close to 
what had been a bad blaze, and the firemen 
seemed to be doing a lot of unnecessary damage 
with their hooks and axes. It sure looked that 
way, but they were only “washing down,” as they 
call it, and they take no chances that something 
might be smouldering out of sight, and neces- 
sitate their return, so they make a clean-up 
and finish at one visit. That’s the way with us 
deaf volunteers who enlist for the fight for 
right educational methods. This, I trust, will ex- 
plain to Mr. Amateau the language he condemns 
as strong, which, after all, was only vigorous. 

Mr. Amateau protests at my referring to Prof. 
Enoch Henry Currier as “Prof.,” as Mr. Amateau 
says the highest degree Mr. Currier has is only 
Master of Arts, and not entitled to the Profes- 
sor designation. I do not know what degrees 
Mr. Currier has, but I do know that Webster 
says a professor is a teacher. Prof. Currier 
has been engaged in the profession of teaching 
the deaf for forty-three years, and besides work- 
ing his way from the class-room up to the 
Principal’s chair, in what was one of the great- 
est schools for the deaf in the world, has. since 
his incumbency, by methods devised by himself, 
made his school the foremost in the world, for 
the Deaf, and while I used the designation 
“Professor.” I am sure that he would rather 
be plain Mr. Currier and be the head of his 
school than to have had every degree the colleges 
hand out, and not to have had the chance that 
came to him to make a school for the deaf 
something more than an ordinary educational 
institution. 

❖ 

The “Information Editor” of the Newark Even- 
ing News answers a correspondent’s inquiry for 
information as to the New Jersey Homes for 
Incurables and Feeble Minded with a list of 
State Institutions of the Character inquired for, 
but includes the State School for the Deaf, at 
Trenton. In a manner of speaking, of course 
the Deaf are "incurables,” but the School for the 
Deaf had no more call to be included in the list 
than did the Normal or Model Schools, Rutgers 
College or Princeton University, and I am going 
to tell him so by sending him this article marked, 
so be won’t do it again. 

❖ 

W’hile up to a year or so ago I was a steady 
visitor to the Broadw'ay shows, the fact that 
our neighborhood is studded with movie houses 
keeps me from going down town to see the big- 
shows as I used to. I dropped in at the Globe 
theatre last week and was well rewarded by the 
gorgeous eye-treat afforded by Gaby Deslys in 
“Stop, Look and Listen.” It was the most ela- 
borate dancing carnival I ever saw staged, and 
never was there a better exemplification of the 
poetry of motion. Besides “Gaby,” who is some 
dancer, believe me, there are such star artists in 
this line as Harry Fox. Harry Pilcer. Jos. Santley 
and yet others. Piker’s stair-climbing feat and 
the finish of it rivet one’s wonder and admira- 
tion. There is a male sextette, composed of the 


above named, and three others, who sing and 
dance the song that gives the play its name, and 
when they sing the last line they repeat “Stop, 
Look and Listen" in pantomime. The sign for 
"stop” that they use is the right hand raised in 
warning as the traffic cop makes it. but their 
“Look” and “Listen” is made just as masters of 
sign oratory would. To those weary of the 
movies in search of a delightful evening’s enter- 
tainment, nothing could be more pleasing than an 
evening at the Globe. The show from beginning 
to end is Dillingham at its Dillinghamist. 

❖ 

Have you read the badly named but splendidly 
written “The Quiet Life,” by J. Albert Pierce, 
published in The Forum? For my own part, 

I never saw such a complete word-picture of 
what deafness really means to those who bear 
the burden. 

A two-page article on Educational methods in 
the November issue of this paper had for a pre- 
face comments on Mr. John D. Wright’s state- 
ments concerning pioneers. I have already con- 
ceded that the views expressed where they re- 
flected on Gallaudet the Pioneer perhaps were not 
so intended by Mr. Wright, and in the last issue 
Mr. Wright makes clear that it was Braidwood, 
he was charging with mercenary selfishness. 

I stand corrected and appreciate that it is not 
pleasant to have a wrong construction placed on 
one’s writings, even though a certain ambiguity- 
invited it. However, it isn’t really necessary to 
open 1 8th century graves to boost 20th century 
theories? Even if Braidwood was mercenary 
we must remember that there is always a sug- 
gestion of mere money making in pure oralism 
where the true method is free. 

Many- years ago I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing on the campus or in their Fraternity houses 
at Amherst College, two young men who were 
afterwards destined to become heads of schools 
for the deaf. They- were Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Dwight F. Bangs. 

After a glittering and highly successful career 
Mr. Bangs has retired on well earned laurels 
and a richly deserved competency. It was my 
pleasure to meet him at all Conventions of 
the Teachers held since. Mr. Wright. I believe, 
attended but one. I am sorry Mr. Wright thinks 
I am “peppery” now-. If I am. it is in just one 
cause and that is in doing my little all to fight 
methods that make deafness a cruel burden and 
an unnecessary- hardship. Mr. Wright deals with 
school-day theories. 1 deal with the after-life, 
the bread-and-butter problem, the day in and 
day out struggle to meet the never-ending 
calamity of total deafness with a smile. Mr. 
Wright’s work and interest ends with school day-s, 
just w-here life’s real problems begin. Mr. 
Wright does not mingle with the adult deaf. He 
cannot know at first hand what we have to 
contend with, nor w-hat w-e must overcome. 

He deals with what 1 have denominated 
“check-book products.” who almost invariably 
turn to the broad gauge deaf people when they 
find how empty, how profitless and how vapid 
their lives are when all that reaches their intellect 
through spoken language is understood through 
nerve-wrecking, eye-straining and heart-tearing 
effort. 

I saw two “Wright Samples” at a gathering of 
the deaf recently. Neither understood the spokeit 
w ords of a hearing man on the platform, nor the 
signed translation that was being made for the 
deaf. As well might they have been blind men 
at an exhibition of paintings. As school boys 
they had the means to pay for what Mr. Wright 
sells — but launched on Life’s highway, with 
families to support, without trades or profession 
both were victims of conditions that mean no 
pay envelopes. Mr. Wright’s type of school 
docs not presuppose any conditions that will 
necessitate bread-winning labor, so no self-sup- 
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porting trades are taught. All the years of 
schooling are crammed with speech and lip-read- 
ing. In these two arts are summed the alpha and 
omega of the education of the deaf. We who 
are deaf and who know, are practically the only 
ones who raise our voices or use our pens in 
protest. And again, I repeat, we ask for nothing 
for ourselves. We plead for the helpless, in- 
nocent deaf children now in schools and to come 
in schools in future that their education shall be 
one that will enable them to win in the big 
struggle that lays between the Commencement 
Day diploma and the time when tired eyes are 
closed and tired hands are folded on a tired body 
and unending rest is attained. 

Deaf people take them by and large are the 
most philosophical, the most contented and the 
most happy of all who go through life encumber- 
ed with a burden that is a terrible handicap. 
Only as the deaf person is prepared for life is 
the burden lessened and lessened and minimized 
and minimized till the time when the burden 
bearer can take a retrospective inventory of his 
past and assure himself that it wasn’t so bad 
and not nearly so hard as it seemed it would be. 
Hearing is a matter of such a long ago that the 
absence of it is no longer felt. 

Well remunerated labor, the capacity for which 
was acquired at school, has made him independent. 


He asks no favors — except the common right 
of all to Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness. Years and years of observation and study 
on my part as a private in the great army of the 
Cheerful Deaf, now and then enjoying a little 
brief authority as a platoon commander and then 
a lapse back into the ranks; with opportunities 
to study the Deaf in the East, the West and the 
South; with much useful information gathered 
from their triumphs and their failures, with the 
satisfaction of knowing the head of almost every 
school for the deaf in the United States, and 
almost without exception being able, to claim 
each as a personal friend, and kn’owing what each 
aims for in educational results, I feel I am justi- 
fied in saying that this matter of pure oralism is 
a greater menace to the deaf man than deafness 
itself, for the simple reason that it does not edu- 
cate for the life the deaf must live and it does 
not take the sting out of deafness as does the 
other method. I do not need to prove this 
contention to my deaf readers, for they know. 
Their knowledge comes from experience, and 
the orally educated know because they have 
paid the highest price for their experience. Their 
condition was well described by one of the vic- 
tims some years ago — a woman I think — who 
bewailed her fate at “not fitting in anywhere.” 
This is a big world. Whether it is a good world 


or a bad world, a hard world or an easy world, 
depends on one’s adaptability to fit in. After all, 
that’s the idea, isn’t it? I don’t know how the 
situation can be better described. I do know 
that the graduates of the combined method 
schools for years and years have been taking 
their places in the world’s work-shop, and I do 
know from personal observation that their “make 
good” average is higher than among the hearing. 
I know their standard of loyalty and of devotion 
to purposes and to principles is higher. Friend- 
ships are firmer, broader and longer than 
among the hearing. I have seen a better stand- 
ard and a better average of family life among 
deaf people than among the hearing — more love, 
more devotion, more tolerance, and where good 
husbands had good wives I have witnessed, in 
their homes, at the hands of their children, such 
tender reverence of deaf parents; such tender 
consideration; such tender courtesies as I have 
never seen anywhere in the hearing world. 

Now to sum up, are deaf school children to be 
prepared to have the chain and ball that deafness 
under certain conditions mean, severed, so that 
they may enjoy the sweets of life, or is the Oral 
Moloch for its gain of useless speech and rarely 
successful (in the larger sense) speech reading to 
grind out all that is sweetest and best in deaf 
people’s lives. ALEX L. PACH. 


A HEART 


O THEY treat us fairly? That is a 
question I have many times asked 
myself in reviewing the replies and 
assurances of the relatives and close 
friends of those of us who are totally 
deaf yet retain our speech, when we seek for the 
truth concerning our speech and voices. 

Before my ears received the seal-imposing silence 
there was. among my father's patrons, a man named 
King, very hard of hearing, to whom my father had 
to speak in a very loud voice, close to the man’s 
ear. in order to make himself heard and understood. 
Mr. King spoke back in similarly loud tones, un- 
conscious of so doing, as I supposed, and it seemed 
so dreadful to me, that, when I found myself totally 
deaf, a few years later, T dreaded to fall into Mr. 
King's error of “yelling” when speaking. Possibly, 
in trying to avoid that error, I fell into another 
and kept my voice too low until it became, habit- 
ually so low that, when 1 speak in the company of a 
number of people, (some of whom may be speaking,) 
invariably the person addressed bends nearer me, or 
says to the rest. “Listen !” 

T’ve asked many, many times, what my voice 
sounded like, anyway, and the replies from var- 
ious persons, never have been satisfactory to me. 
1 imagined they were trying to spare my feelings, 
to save me from embarrassment, to prevent my dis- 
continuing the attempt to converse orally with them. 

You see, the memory of that poor Mr. King will 
not “down.” Again, while I was a young girl in 
school, some one remarked that Miss Maclntire — 
a teacher, or at least one of Supt Macltire’s 
daughters — had said that, if she were deaf she never 
would attempt speech — she would communicate in 
writing. That has haunted me like a spook ever 
since; and perhaps has influenced me, more than 
any other one thing, when I persisted in trying to 
get an honest verdict as to my voice. Doubtless 
my experience is but an illustration of the experi- 
ence of the average “semi.” as we are denominated 
in the schools. 

I remember that I appealed, once, to Principal 
Burt, (now Supt. Burt,) for a true appraisement of 
my voice, and. as always, got little satisfaction. The 
most I recall of what he said was — “It is not un- 
pleasant : it is pleasant enough !” and then he hesi- 
tated and dropped the subject, and I felt that he 
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had withheld just w'hat I wanted to know, — what 
way- it fell short of being normal. 

My sister had always stoutly insisted that my voice 
was “Just like anybody’s, only you do not speak loud 
enough,” until in an unguarded moment, she re- 
marked that, from the moment I awoke from a deep 
sleep, stone deaf, my voice was changed ! That 
seemed “confirmation sure as proof of holy writ,” 
that she had always deceived me about it. In a 
family where T was always assured that I “talked 
all right,” I once received a visitor who had lost his 
hearing after becoming full-grown, and. of course, 
he talked freely with every one in the house. After 
his departure, my hostess said, “Part of the time, he 
talks just as natural as any body, and sometimes he 
talks just like a deaf person!” Smash went my con- 
fidence in anything good they had ever said about 
my own voice ! 

I have a dear friend, a very handsome, stately 
woman, who became totally deaf some fifteen years 
ago. She can read the lips so well that I feel asham- 
ed of my own limitations in that respect, and I 
supposed of course her voice was natural. Imagine 
my astonishment and horror, only recently when I 
spoke of her to an acquaintance, when the latter 
said, “She is so noisy!” “Noisy!” I repeated, “how 
so?” and the answer came quickly enough. “She 
talks so loud.” She does?” I persisted and my 
friend threw up her hands. “O, my, yes ! Just 
yells!” and I straightway fell to thinking. If she 
whose hearing was normal until she was a full- 
grown woman, is so disagreeable of voice, what of 
us who have been deaf since childhood? 

Also, why has no one told this woman that her 
voice is pitched too high and why does not some one 
help her to regulate it? Could a voice culturist 
correct the unpleasantness? I finally plied a young 
friend of mine with questions until she tried to des- 
cribe my own voice for me, and at last, seeking for 
expression of just what it sounded like said, “a sort 
of sing-song.” 

You might almost have toppled me over with the 
traditional feather, for that was a quality I had 
never dreamed of in connection with my own case. 
When I echoed “sing-song?” she said, “yes, kind 
o’,” and I concluded that, at last, I had cornered the 
elusive “fly in the ointment,” if that expression be 
permissable. 

Memory reverted to the little school-house where 
I spent my primer-days, and the stupid “Thompson 
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twins,” who came from somewhere across the river, 
and who, although head-and-shoulders taller than 
myself and the other smaller children, were still 
wrestling with the alphabet, and whose sing-song 
repetition of the teacher’s promptings, sent a titter 
over the whole room. Sing-song! Horrors! And 
it has taken me all these years to wring the truth 
from my friends ! 

Just a few days ago, I was talking with a very 
bright, well-educated woman, of refinement and sin- 
cerity'. 

I chanced to revert to the plans of my parents for 
me when I was small and joked about the musical 
education I was to have had, and the sorry trick 
Fate had played upon me. To my surprise, she 
seized pencil and paper and wrote : “Your voice 
is musical now , — a little odd, but not unpleasant, 
not a bit.” Remembering the “sing-song” verdict 
of my younger friend, I ventured to ask this one if 
the“oddity” was a “sing-song” quality. Hesitating 
thoughtfully for an instant, she admitted, “Y.es, 
just a little bit. Cheering intelligence, isn’t it? 
Not one of my oral teachers ever told me so much ! 
They always said my voice and speech were “good." 
Do they treat us fairly ? 

It is possible, of course, that changes have come 
into both tone and enunciation since school-days, 
but why did no one ever tell me before, and, if pos- 
sible. assist me in correcting the “oddity?” Surely 
it could have been corrected? 

Frequently an acquaintance says, “You talk so 
much better than you used to,” and I say: “O, no! 
you've simply grown used to me and understood me 
better.” 

Which is correct? Are any of us who are totally 
deaf, possessed of pleasant, natural voices? Is 
there any use in trying to improve them when they 
are not? I sometimes think I’ve talked with neigh- 
bors who are hard of hearing and require me to 
raise my voice, until is it a wonder if I have not 
ruined it, for I forget and use the raised tone with 
people who hear nornlally. We all know how 
strangers turn their heads to look at a deaf speak 
er as soon as his voice is heard. Why should they, 
if the voice is “all right?” 

Are we treated fairly, or only mollycoddled? 

Helen Keller has had splendid press-notices, and 
she truly has accomplished wonders — through her 
wonderful teacher, who is the greater wonder of the 
two — yet within this last year, a young college girl. 
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daughter of my close friend, heard Miss Keller 
make a speech in public, and wrote home to her 
mother that she understood more than most of the 
audience could, “because I am used to Auntie C.” and 
added, later, that Miss Keller did not speak “nearly 


so well as Auntie,” and my speech is “odd” and 
“kind o’ sing-song!” 

How are any of us to get the full truth and 
know whether we are justified in attempting to make 
ourselves understood via speech, or should confine 


ourselves to writing? Who is to give us the cor- 
rection and training, we need after school days have 
passed? Oralism is being pushed hard, but — are 

THEY TREATING US FAIRLY? 

C. E. C. 


The Sign Language Used Every Day in Seattle 



HERE are few 
persons living 
in Seattle who 
do not com- 
municate to 
some extent by the sign 
language, either written or 
pantomimic. It is one of 
the curious developments of 
civilization which has 
brought so man}' devices to 
facilitate written and vocal 
communication that the use of the 
primitive symbol and pantomime has 
grown apace. 

In may trades and occupations there 
is an obvious reason for silent com- 
munication, either too much noise to 
permit of speaking or the desire for perfect silence. 
This explains the gestures employed in the sawmills 
and the upheld fingers of an usher in a motion 
picture theatre flashing to the patron the number and 
position of unoccupied seats. In addition to these 
customs, men and women have come, in Seattle, 
like all cities to substitute pantomime for much that 
they used to say. Is that due to the influence of mo- 
tion pictures or because city folks fancy themselves 
too busy for conversation ? Some psychologist will 
have to answer that. 

Silence in Barber Shops 

It is interesting, for instances, to stand on a 
Second Avenue corner and count the number of 
silent greetings that pass between passers-by of both 
sexes. Many a bootblack can tell of customers who 
never speak a word from one week’s end to another 
and there are even barber shops where patrons 
enter, remove collar and tie, stretch themselves at 
length in the chair and undergo their usual toilet 
without a murmur. As a matter of jesting the talk- 
ative barber is a very much overworked topic. 
Either the barber colleges teach silence or a new 
convention has arisen in the trade, for there are 
just as many, perhaps more, quiet barbers in Seattle 
than there are of the other sort. 



The cafe- 
teria is an- 
other s i - 
e n c e 1 of 
the Seattle 
citizen . 
O n e m a y 
pass down 
the whole 
service table 
from soup 

to nuts without speaking a word. 

Various trades have developed their various codes 
of signals. The surveyor glancing through his in- 
strument talks in wigwags to his assistant with the 
rod and plumb line. The brakeman switching cars 
talks with the engineer with his arms. It used to be 
considered the proper thing to stop a street car by a 
graceful gesture of the hand. The process has been 
so conventionalized now that one standing by the 
track and gazing inquiringly at the motorman can 
accomplish the same result whereas a person merely 
standing by the rail and gazing indifferently in an 
other direction will be passed by, to such an extent 
have motormen become mind readers. 


The j itney bus driver 
draw's up engagingly at the 
curb, rests his hand on the 
door of his car, holds up 
one or more fingers of his 
other hand and bespeaks 
patronage in dumb show. 
The traffic policeman’s up- 
raised hand speaks elo- 
quently. 

In the saw-mill the head 
sawyer standing behind 
his reolving blades, watches the log he is cutting with 
keen gaze, for the day s successful output depends 
upon him. On the carriage, that car that advances 
and recedes from the blades along a cable railway, 
the setter is keeping his eye on the sawyer. 

The sawyer determines the w'idth of each plank he 
will cut and up goes his hand as the carriage rolls 
back. One finger held up indicates one inch. One 
finger straight and the second finger bent at the sec- 
ond joint spells an inch and a half and so on. The 
setter sets his lever in a ratchet accordingly. 

Most ancient and honorable of the sign languages 
is the Masonic greeting among boys in spring time, 
the first two fingers upheld — the invitation to go 
swimming. 

The large fraternity of real tramps, not itinerant 
workers or hoboes, employs a rather elaborate sign 
language of crosses and circles and hieroglyphics that 
tell what sort of treatment the initiate may expect 
Ifrom the housewife, whether or not a dog is resident 
on the premises and other simple but essential bits of 
information. This is the secret language of a frater- 
nity, but the sign language of the federal weather 
bureau, tights and flags, is generally understood and 
widely read. 

It would seem as if there could be just a certain 
amount of noise in the world. To compensate for 
the mechanical rackets of civilization men are becom- 
ing more and more silent. Perhap-, that explains the 
popularity of the screen drama . — The Past Intelli- 
gencer, Seattle, Jan. 16, 1916. 



Hermitage, Tenn., July 4th. Nashville Division 
No, 12 Picnic. Mrs. Tom Ogilvie and Ivan 
Heymanson as Mary Dressier and Charlie 
Chaplin. 


TO YOUNG MEN 

That so many men fail to secure lucrative positions 
or having obtained them failed to retain them, is 
their own fault nine out of ten. They imagine it 
is their misfortune that they do not posess a “busi- 
ness turn” that they have not the aptitude for cer- 
tain positions, when if they had the courage to go to 
the bottom of the matter, they would discover that 
they themselves are to blame. As a general rule, 
this class that find it so hard retain positions are not 
so anxious to secure employment as to draw' a salary. 

They do not like to work, and consequently take no 
interest in their duties. If they should be so fortu- 
nate, through their own efforts or the assistance of 
their friends as to secure a satisfactory place, they 
only do enough to lose their positions. But they 
want their salary. Employers are sharp eyed, and 
rarely detect merit in those they employ, for, if one 
of their assistants is useful to them, they are not 
willing to do without him. They are ready to pay 
him what his services are worth, and anxious to 
reach that point where they can confine a share of 
their responsibilities and cares to his hands. So the 
secret of success to young men lies in the virtues of 
diligence, vigilance and honesty. 


The ruling passion, be it what it will. 

The ruling passion conquers reason still. — Pope . 



Hermitage Tenn., July 4, 1915. Nashville 

Division No. 12 N. F. S. D. Picnic. Mrs. Tom 
Ogilvie as Mary Dressier. 
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Six of the large schools in our country 
have followed the lead of Dr. Currier and 
adopted military training, and the system 
promises to be almost universal ere long. 
In the large school where discipline is one 
of the serious problems, it is certainly of 
the greatest advantage and it has many 
features to recommend it even to the smaller 
one. Every school that has tried it, thus 
far, is enthusiastic in its praise. 


Inquiries into the workings of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Law and its effect upon 
the deaf have been pursued probably more 
thoroughly in the state of Washington than 
in any other part of the country ; and in 
no case has it been found to inurue, there, 
to the disadvantage of the deaf. In two 
cases that came under the notice of Mr. A. 
W. Wright who is conducting the examina- 
tion, where deaf workmen were injured, 
compensation was paid, and, as soon as 
they were able to work, both men were 
promptly taken back again. 


NOT TO RETURN 

fr- 

A recent mail brings to us the sad news 
-of the death of little Hazel Carrigan, until 
December last a pupil in our school. Hazel 
was in the train-load that went north with 
Mr. Walker on the 13th of December. She 
bade every one a merry good-bye at Jersey 
City and none thought that the little vanish- 
ing form that passed through the gate on its 
way homeward, would not be seen among 
us again. She was stricken with a fatal 
illness, the exact nature of which w r as not 
revealed in our advices, soon after her ar- 
rival home, and on the 3rd of February 
passed away. Hazel was one of our bright- 


est, prettiest, cheeriest little ones, and of 
her most truthfully may be said : — 

“Blest be the place of thy soul, 

No more beautiful spirit than thine, 

Ever burst from its mortal control. 

In the orbs of the blessed to shine.” 


INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT 

The difficulty of obtaining good teachers 
in schools for the deaf appears to be daily 
increasing. The demand is for college or 
normal school graduates with thorough 
training in oral methods. This is the ideal, 
but it is only in rare instances that we are 
able to attain it. The college graduate and 
the normal school graduate find it very 
easy to get more remunerative work, with- 
out taking the additional year’s training 
that would fit them to teach speech and lip- 
reading. When a school does succeed in 
getting such teachers it is only to lose them 
right away to a day school where the sala- 
ries are uniformly higher, or to some school 
for hearing children, that comes along and 
offers superior inducements. A neighbor- 
ing school lost eighteen of its teachers last 
summer and indications point to still farther 
inroads upon its staff in the near future. If 
the tide is to be stemmed some action must 
be taken at once and it looks as if about the 
only action that will do it will be a radical 
increase in the salaries now paid 


JUST BABBLING 

There may easily be “too much of a good 
thing,” and, while talking, in reason, is a 
very good thing, an interesting thing, and 
an elevating thing, it is often overdone, the 
daily tendency being to carry it to such 
extremes as to make it a positive abuse. In 
the school-room, in the office, in the shop, 
in the court-room, even, at times, in the 
church, it is carried so far as to be a thief 
of time, a destroyer of thought, and a posi- 
tive wrecker of good nerves. 

A farmer lives longer than a city man be- 
cuase he has to listen to less talk. One is 
apt to forget that it is a strain to listen to 
talking, a strain on ear and brain. It is 
not the wisest man, but the most foolish, 
who talks most, and people who are con- 
stantly jabbering have the fewest important 
things to say. Yet the pity of it is that you 
have to listen as hard and get as tired when 
bombarded with a lot of drivel as you do 
when valuable matters are being discussed. 

We have to listen too much. It is like 
having to carry a load every time we go 
out. The body cannot stand it long. Un- 
der modern conditions life is complicated 
enough, but the brain cells have gradually 
become more and more capable of the dif- 
ficult work given them. When, however, 
they are subjected to a flood of talking the 
natural vitality passing through the blood 
vessels to the brain gets used up and a 
hurry call is sent to other parts of the body 
for more life-force. The response is im- 
mediate, and from all parts of the body vital 
forces are shipped to the brain, there to be 


used up in listening to talk. The result is 
that the body is devitalized. 

The sanitariums and asylums of the Unit- 
ed States are filled with people, whose ill- 
ness is due to their having used up all their 
vitality in listening to talk. A certain 
amount of talk is cheerful and adds plea- 
sure to the day, but too much of it is a 
wearisome burden to the flesh. 


THROWING AWAY OPPORTUNITY 

Instead of coming to us at six, the age 
at which the law allows deaf children to 
enter our school, the average age is more 
nearly ten or twelve, and instead of re- 
maining until twenty-one, as permitted by 
law, very few remain beyond sixteen or 
seventeen, the average length of time chil- 
dren remain with us being scarce more than 
six years. The condition does not seem to 
exist in our school alone, but applies to 
pretty much every other school in the coun- 
try, the majority of children coming late and 
leaving long before the expiration of the 
time allowed. The compulsory education 
law in our state appears to apply to the deaf 
as well as to hearing children, and this 
would be our remedy; but we are already 
crowded to the doors, and to enforce this 
law would be to bring wfithin our gates very 
many more children than we could accomo- 
date ; and it only remains for us to “mark- 
time” until a beneficent legislature sees fit 
to give us the new space we so much need. 


THE ICE CARNIVAL 

Reading the accounts of the fine times 
that the Fanwood boys and girls have been 
having on the ice, reminds us of the “skating 
carnival” that used to be one of our especial 
outings each winter. All hands, big and 
little, would adjourn for the day to Broad 
St. Park, taking with them their sleds and 
skates, and the occasion was one of the 
brightest of the year. Strangely enough, 
interest flagged, until a majority perferred 
the comforts of home on a cold day ; and 
so for the past two years there has been no 
ice picnic. We had hoped to revive the 
custom this winter, but weather conditions 
have been against us, and there has not 
been a single fine day when the skating 
was good. The adveht of March makes 
such a day utdikely now, and the trip to 
Philadelphia probably will be our next out- 
ing. 

We felicitate the Jcztnsh Deaf upon the 
completion of the first year of its existence. 
It has filled an, heretofore, almost untrod- 
den field, furnishing, as it has, everything 
of interest to the deaf of the Jewish faith, 
and, indeed, furnishing a very great deal, of 
interest, to all the deaf of every belief, and 
we predict a bright future for the new 
member of our little paper family. 


When boys go to their work-rooms on a 
holiday, don their work-a-day togs, and 
spend the day in good hard labor, it is an 
encouraging sign, and this is what quite a 
lot of our boys did on Washington’s Birth- 
day. 
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Fickle March, 

With lusty lungs, 

And lingering snow. 

And eager, nipping winds. 

We love thee, just the same. 

Telling, as thou dost, of spring. 

And of the bursting forth of the new life. 

And of the beautiful living that’s out of doors. 

The cases of mumps are pretty much all gone. 

The prevailing winds are getting to the south of 
west. 

We are saving our pennies for the trip down the 
Delaware. 

Alvin Seesholtz w r as added to our list of pupils 
on Monday. 

Did you get a valentine? No? Then Cupid does 
not love you. 

Lorrain Pease expects to spend his summer at 
Kingston, this year. 

Arthur Long thinks that “moving pictures are 
our best teachers.” 

Roy Hapward says that lie could hear the trombone 
when Rodey played. 

Two of the boys think they would like to be avi- 
ators in case of war. 

Two months of Leap Year has gone and not one 
of our girls has proposed. 

Little Henry Kohler is “on the mend” but is not 
quite altogether himself yet, 

Ada Earnst spent several days with an aunt in 
Trenton, during her recent visit. 

Julia Belcher has moved to Stamford and will 
attend the Hartford School hereafter. 

Our laundry has about reached the limit of its use- 
fulness and more space is absolutely needed. 

Fred Ciampaglia is reading Mr Sunday’s sermon 
on “Get on the Water Wagon,” and thinks it tine. 

Margaret Jackson came pretty near being a valen- 
tine to her papa. She was born on the 13th of Feb. 

Our list of illustrated papers and magazines is a 
fine one this year and they are greatly enjoyed by 
all. 

The Colored Giants made a good showing against 
our second team, on Monday night, but finally lost 
out. 

Wednesday afternoon’s lesson in the cooking-class 
was on “Brown Betty,” and it was, believe its, some 
dish. 

There were so many things on the program, last 
Tuesday, that the girls did not have their games of 
"toss.” 

The month just passed has been full of dull days 
and snow storms. We hope for better things in 
March. 

An hour’s skating and a talk by the Superintendent 
on Washington preceded the moving pictures on 
the 22nd. 

Henry Nightingale and Joseph Whalen are making 
strides in the art of baking, and, now, can bake 
almost anything. 


Mr. Porter’s lecture on Monday morning was 
upon “Lies,” and he gave us some wholesome advice 
upon the subject. 

Two fine desk chairs have just been finished in 
the wood-working department for Miss Fitts and 
Mr. Throckmorton. 

Frank Hoppaugh greatly interested the boys and 
girls in the chapel, the other evening, with a little 
talk on “College Life.” 

Bernard Doyle has been elected captain of our 
base-ball team, and it looks as if he were going 
to build up a good nine. 

We all miss Anna Savko very much and trust that 
her mother will be well enough to permit of her com- 
ing back to school real soon. 

We are quite sure that it is our duty to help 
everybody, after our Wednesday morning sermon 
on “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

John MacNee and Frank Hoppaugh did pretty 
near all the work on the minutes of the last meet- 
ing of the Board of Education. 

Samuel Eber showed us a large shark’s tooth while 
he was here, that Arthur Colberg presented him 
with during his visit at Wildwood. 

Randall McClellan writes in his journal, that “one 
of the pupils does not give proper attention in the 
chapel.” We wonder who it can be. 

The Rev. Dr. F. St. John Fitch gave us a fine little 
talk on “The Life Beautiful” on the morning of the 
15th. It was translated by Mr. Walker. 

Lorraine Pease claims to have seen the first robin 
and doubtless did, but he failed to show it to Mr. 
Walker, and so did not get the big apple. 

Bertha Petterson seems greatly pleased with her 
school life here and says she is sorry she did not 
know of the existense of the school before. 

There have been a surprising number of starlings 
about during the past few days and sometimes our 
garbage pails have been black with them. 

Isabella Long and Marion Apgar are both reading 
Robin Hood, and both are greatly interested in the 
adventures of the outlaw and his merry men. 

It was proposed to start a “demerit system” the 
first of the year, but the boys and girls have been so 
good that we have not found any one yet to start it 
with. 

The new history charts in Mr. Sharp’s room are 
matters of great interest to his boys and girls. They 
give a great deal of very valuable information in 
a concise way. 

The Silent Worker Thirds are a busy team, just 
now, having as many engagements as they can pos- 
sibly fill. Thej' have been successful in twelve games 
since their organization and lost five. 

The boys have asked for baseball suits and it 
will be hard to deny the request, after the splendid, 
dutiful way they behaved all winter. There really 
w'ill have to be some way to get them. 

One of the large manufacturing concerns of our 
town that had a reservation at the Tabernacle, the 
other night, presented Mr. Sunday with a fine um- 
brella, “so that it would not rain on Sunday.” 

Bernard Doyle who w r as detained at home for 
three weeks by serious illness is with us again and 
in fine fettle. Bernard cherishes the hope that he 
will one day be an illustrator or a cartoonist. 

A large party of High School boys and girls came 
in on Wednesday to see the workings of our moving- 
picture machine. Mr. Newcomb ran off the educa- 
tional films he had on hand, for them, much to their 
delight. 


Arthur Long and Win. Felts are both very anx- 
ious to continue their membership of the Y. M. C. 
A., especially on account of the swimming in which 
they do not think they yet have the necessary speed 
or endurance. 

We had the finest set of pictures on Washington's 
Birthday that we have had for a long time. It being 
a holiday, they were not wholly educational, three of 
them being pretty stories, and all very interesting 
and enjoyable. 

The Silent Worker’s Big Five of Newark called 
on their way back from Wildwood, where they had 
a hard game on the evening of the 21st. They had 
held their opponents even in the first half, but lost 
out in the second. 

Quite a party of our boys, chaperoned by Mr. 
Sharp, went over to the Tabernacle to hear Billy 
Sunday, on Friday evening. They reported having 
had an enjoyable evening, in spite of the fact that 
they could not hear. 

During the sleet storm on Monday, a large skating 
park formed at the come of the Boys’ Hall. The. 
boys who possessed skates, had a glorious time skat- 
ing and the others got pretty near as much enjoy- 
ment out of the sliding. 

Wednesday probably will be given over to the 
visiting of other schools and studying of methods 
by our teachers, and each teacher will be expected to 
give her experience before the Teachers.’ Associa- 
tion. so that all may profit by it. 

Miss Cornelius took all of the upper classes of the 
girls, numbering nearly fifty, to the motion pictures 
at the City Square Theatre, on Friday night. The 
principal production was “The White Scar,” a very 
fascinating story of the far north, 

A driving rain was changed to snow by a falling 
temperature on the morning of the nth and before 
the hoys knew it "Old Glory” was frozen stiff. Then 
came a blow that just tore it to ribbons and when it 
thawed out it was gone beyond repair. 

Poor Alfred Shaw has just had an altogether 
harsh experience for him. having been confined to 
the infirmary by the biggest kind of a boil on his 
knee. Alfred loves the basket-ball court and gym- 
nasuim so well that it was an especial hardship to 
him. 

Clema Meleg has a pheasant up at her house that 
comes daily and feeds with the chickens. During 
the gunning season Clema cooped it up, and w'hen 
the danger was over let it go again. She says that 
if she ever moves she is going to bring it in to the 
Zoo, so that the cruel hunters will not get it. 

One of the boys was quite sick on Friday night, 
and is at a loss to know what could have caused 
it. as he only drank seven cups of milk for supper 
We think it w r as simply on account of the day be- 
ing Friday, an unlucky day, tin High the seven cups 
of milk may have had something to do with it. 

A large valentine box was put upon the table in 
our Assembly-room, on the morning of the 14th. and 
everybody who wanted to was allowed to drop in 
valentines. When the deluge of mail was all in the 
distribution was made and a lot of enjoyment was 
had in looking over the various pieces received. 
Some of those especially favored got as high as a 
dozen valentines : one, as many as twenty. 

The re-union on the evening of the 22nd was a 
very pleasant affair, made especially pleasant by the 
presence of Mrs. Stevenson. Mrs. Tobin. Mrs. Wor- 
cester, Clema Meleg, Rose Barbarulo, Ada Earnest. 
Samuel Eber, Otto Reinke. Harry Dixon. Vincent 
Metzler, Alfred Baumlin, Thomas Crowell, and 
others of our old pupils. The evening was spent 
11 conversation, in playing games, and in the renew- 
ing of old acquaintances. 
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THE INTRODUCTION 
of photography has in ef- 
fect, created a new world of 
art education and scientific 
research. There has been a 
visual expression of public 
approval in reference to in- 
dustrial education, as this 
movement is spreading broad- 
cast throughout the country 
for the last half decade. Vis- 
ualising of educational meth- 
ods has been found in many 
schools to be a very success- 
ful means of demonstrating 
to the eyes of the pupils the 


need of knowledge. 

The New York State University of Education has 
established a visual instruction division of the Edu- 
cational Department through the source of which a 
free distribution of stereopticon slides of educational 
value, accompanied b_v moving pictures, is being ar- 
ranged for the purpose of study and analysis in 
school work all over the state, which exerts a great 
influence toward the education of the young with a 
thirst for knowledge. The innovation of visual in- 
struction is but the beginning of a change that may 
act upon the entire educational system, and the 
extent of using movies into educational work for 
school study will be of itself a great help, especially 
to the deaf that see. The monotony of recitation 
work of the present day will be relieved by the con- 
stant change of pictures that will arouse the human 
interest and emotion to a high pitch. It is safe to 
predict that within a short time pictures will be con- 
verted into the chief text-books for educational 
purposes. It is easier to educate by the eye than 
by the ear, so, therefore, the average deaf-mute 
must be educated by the visual method. Noth- 
ing can exercise an illustration to make an imprint 
of the subject of any kind or form upon the mind of 
a deaf child with a more explicit comprehension than 
a picture or drawing. Oral, manual, written or 
printed descriptions by various methods of instruc- 
tion known to the deaf settle different impressions 
in the minds of different persons. Visual knowledge 
is correct knowledge which is the only best method 
obtainable for the deaf. To cite an instance of a 
child’s natural curiosity to solve a problem, as soon 
as he pictures an idea of a cow in his mind, he sees 
it with his inner vision, he can make a pictorial draw- 
ing of the same idealized cow. Cultivate the crea- 
tive power of a child’s mind so that he could put into 
form whatever his mind can perceive, but which he 


cannot see, broadly speaking, whatever he cannot 
mentally conceive, he is practically like an ostrich 
sticking its head into the sand. 


The story pictures or picture stories, will provide 
an excellent mental drill exercise in English com- 
position work. The deaf pupils should be furnished 
with a drawing or photograph suggestive of an idea 
to be revealed by constructing the idea into gram- 
matical form as a part of the routine of school work. 
They should be taught to study all the printed pic- 
tures that they see, to learn how they are made in 
reproductive form and to know who made objects 
of art which are duplicated in pictorial print. They 
must remember the fact that their eyes are the win- 
dows of the soul so that they should keep their orbits 
wide open and, observing, seek for the light of 
knowledge and strive for a better understanding of a 
happy, contented life. To live in an agreeable, artis- 
tic environment is to lead a high-thinking and right- 
acting life ; but the building of character is essential 
to the possession of will-power well directed. A 
deaf child who is brought up in a favorable atmos- 
phere of systematic living under the thumb of strict 
discipline at school, is bound to be well developed in 
the physical, intellectual and moral functions of his 
own being and make an useful, self-supporting and 
self-respecting citizen of himself upon entering into 
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the busy turmoil of the world, well defended with the 
deep-rooted habits of his school-trained life. No 
better motto can be suggested for the deaf than this : 
“Sec yourself as others sec you,” as it depends upon 
you to see whether you have the presentable appear- 
ance of a manly fellow that bespeakes dignity, gentle- 
ness and respectability. 

That great emphasis must be given to the import- 
ance of an art education for the deaf, that see, is 
undoubted. The present art education of a “new 
type” is laid down on practical lines of fundamental 
philosophy to an exact science formula and it has 
a cash value to those desiring to make it a life-work. 
With the great advance in industrial arts and crafts 
and the latest improvement made in reproducing and 
printing fine art work, it has opened a field for many 
possibilities of making an interesting and remunera- 
tive calling well adapted to both sexes of the deaf 
that possess artistic talent and ability. Commercial 
photography, or photo-engraving, or commercial art 
possesses of itself an educational value as well as a 
remunerative power, because of the basic principles 
of practical art applied to. Such are tilie best 
occupations obtainable, to which most of the more 
intelligent deaf are admirably adapted, because of 
their natural gift of conception and artistic ingenuity. 
They are called “eve-minded,” who have the faculty 
of appreciating the sense or form and color and have 
the talent for working their hands in perfect har- 
mony with their eyes. Brains and fingers are close 
friends. A well trained deaf person is usually “fin- 
ger-wise” in the employment of mental and manual 
work closely allied, The educated deaf, are as a 
rule, great newspaper readers, keen observers of 
current events whereabouts, and good judges of hu- 
man nature. They are endowed with the practiced 
eye of a hand-writing expert and can easily read a 
message written by one sitting in an opposite di- 
rection in the same way as a printer reads reversed 
types. 

It is important that deaf pupils should be given 
technical instruction combined with practical work- 
shop training in any of the allied branches of re- 
productive work as above mentioned. If photo- 
engraving cannot be put to use as a part of the 
school curriculum, why not substitute commercial 
art. whereof a technical knowledge is required in 
engraving and printing houses, that is, a practical 
understanding of how to draw pictures for purposes 
of reproduction and reduction in accordance with 
modern requirements? It is understood that some 
superintendents of schools for the deaf are consider- 
ing the installation of a photo-engraving department ; 
but owing to a lack of funds to furnish the equip- 
ment for this purpose, the project is still under 
advisement. There is much demand for that kind 
of employment, as shown by the fact that a consider- 
able number of deaf artisans are employed in en- 
graving plants and art studios. One owns and 
operates an engraving shop; another is a stock- 
holder of an engraving concern ; another is a man- 
ager of a newspaper photo-engraving department ; 
another is a teacher of printing and engraving in a 
school for the deaf. Others follow different occupa- 
tions, as line and half-tone photographers, engravers, 
zinc and copper etchers, printers, provers, air-brush 
artists, letterers, and so forth. Those desiring to 
learn this kind of work should be trained into 
productive factors of the community at school where 
it is possible for them to shorten their time of 
apprenticeship when they are eligible to secure em- 
ployment upon their graduation. Therefore it can 
be safely inferred from the data from the indus- 
trial propagandist that the educational advantages, 
and the revenue to be derived from the teaching of 
photography, photo-engraving, and its kindred arts, 
are of paramount value, and should be given most 
earnest consideration in order to meet with the most 
approved methods of doing business. It is no secret 
that many educational schools and colleges that in 
former years spent five to ten thousand dollars a 
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year for vocational training courses, such as indus- 
trial arts, manual arts, household arts and et cetera 
now expend fifty to one hundred thousand dollars 
for the industrial advancement, yet our schools for 
the deaf are dandling along from decade to decade 
without any visible effort on their part to change 
their curricula to meet progressive ideas. The only 
excuse given is, it will cost money — yes, sure enough, 
it costs money to make money — any body knows 
that ; but why not give the deaf youth a chance to 
advance with the present age and not continually 
pour into his mind the broken, dilapidated cobwebs 
of past theories and nubiferous ideas? Give him a 
chance to keep up with the much visioned procession 
of this new era. And when he leaves school, it 
behooves him to face the problem of earning his own 
maintenance immediately; but the notion of turning 
him out into the industrial world a derelict of un- 
prepardness is a survival of barbarism, and his half 
trained education is a barrier rather than a help. 

Many educators differ as to the proper methods 
of teaching deaf children, although there may be 
a reasonable allowance for a divergence of opinion 
about which is the most available method of in- 
struction used, yet there are certain fundamental 
foundations upon which there should be a definite 
aim in producing best results, and it is the combina- 
tion of all the existing methods which can stand 
the acid test of merit by the process of elimination 
employed to the vital point of proved superiority. 
The method of visual instruction is a new departure 
in educational work which should deserve much 
commendation. 

Every expression of eye and limb is symbolized 
in the deaf child’s own flow of thought, as Dr. 
Holmes says : "There are a good many symbols 
even that are more expressive than words.” There 
is much symbolism in the play of the sign language, 
serving as a vent for an expression of feeling, 
thought, or emotion, which cannot be supplanted 
by the use of “visible speech,” as taught in some 
oral schools for the deaf. Moving pictures and 
animated cartoons serve as not only a great symbolic 
interpreter, but an effective producer of ideas. 
Newspapers afford an excellent “eye-medicine” 
treatment to the deaf that need a brain tonic. 

To the observing deaf, the joy of living in a 
pictoral paradise is boundless. More power to a 
most worthy purpose of visual instruction ! 

Clarnce At.vah Boxlev. 


THE AMERICANS 

Did you ever stop and ponder of the days of long 
ago, 

When our father’s father’s father said we’d reap 
whate’er we sow; 

And ’way back in the sixties when our Army men 
were few, 

How they planted ammunition in a soil that they 
knew ? 

Every cartridge that was emptied seemed to strike a 
stinging blow, 

And today we reap the harvest of the seed which 
they did sow. 

Standing greatest of all nations, with our gallant 
boys in blue, 

And the flag, our sacred emblem, to our hearts we 
hold so true, 

Let us now unite together all the families in our 
land, 

Through a great Fraternal Order, which will lend a 
helping hand ! 

“The Americans” will help you if you’ll come and 
join our throng; 

We’ll soon have sixty thousand members, if you’ll 
help the work along. 

Come and join us in our struggle to exclude the 
pesty Japs, 

Also take out some insurance for the wife and little 
chaps. 
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G the summer of 1915 death 
m e cl a prominent Philadelphia 
d, John T. Morris, Esq. He was 
e time a Director of the Penn- 
lia Institution for tne Deaf and 
Dumb, serving about twenty years, and during the 
last seven years or so as a Vice-President. By his 
munificence, Morris Industrail Hall, on the grounds 
of the Institution at Mt. Airy, was founded as a 
memorial to his parents. This is the large hall in 
which the students of the Mt. Airy School receive 
manual training. Mr. Morris was more than a 
friend of the deaf, a benefactor, and seemed to take 
especial interest in the oral method of teaching 
the deaf. 

About fifteen years before his death, he, to the 
surprise and regret of his friends, withdrew from 
a directorate of the Institution. Although he lived 
on the beautiful estate at Chestnut Hill, not far from 
the Institution, it is said that he took no further 
interest in it and never visited it again. The natural 
inference from his sudden withdrawal from the Di- 
rectorate was that something had incurred his dis- 
pleasure, but the true facts are only known by those 
inside. This only is known that, by his retirement, 
the Institution lost a munificent friend and the deaf 
a benefactor. At any rate, it was thought so. 

Now, after so long a time, surprise and interest 
is felt in the will of Mr. Morris, which was only 
recently made public, disclosing the fact that his 
interest in the deaf was not entirely lost, as had been 
feared. 

The Mt. Airy World, January 27th, 1916, edi- 
torially refers to the will as follows : 

In his will, Mr. Morris has left instructions that 
his country place, known as Compton, — one of the 
most beautiful estates in Chestnut Hill, a suburb of 
Philadelphia — is eventually to become the site of a 
botanical garden, a school of horticulture and gar- 
dening, and a museum, all for the benefit of the 
public, and with an endowment of more than a 
million dollars. Mr. Morris during his lifetime spent 
thousands in improving and beautifying his estate, 
which is about seventy-five acres in extent. There 
are a Japanese garden and tea house, and Italian 
garden, beautiful greenhouses, ferneries, flower beds, 
a shubbery, miniature lakes and a genuine log cabin, 
with a great open fireplace, where Mr. Morris and 
his sister often spent the early fall evenings together. 
The donor expresses a hope “that it may be found 
desirable to charge a nominal admission fee to the 
botanical garden and museum, if only five cents, to 
all who do not make written application for free 
admission, accompanied by suitable references, as I 
am convinced by experience anything which is free 
is not appreciated by the indifferent. 

In regard to the School of Horticulture and Gar- 
dening, the will states : 

"I place no restrictions except the possession of 
health and of normal character upon the admission 
of students to the school. I leave to the managers 
for decision from time to time the question of what 
races and classes of persons may with advantage 
work together. I direct, however, that as far as 
possible a preference be given to applicants for 
admission who are deaf or partially deaf, provided 
that they have been orally instructed, both because 
of my interest in such people, and because I believe 
gardening is an occupation that they may follow 
with a minimum of difficulty. No fixed term of 
instruction shall be prescribed for students. Each 
student shall be studied as an individual, and he may 
receive his certificate of efficiency after a shorter 
°r a longer course as in his particular case may seem 
fit. No tuition fee is to be charged the students. 
The students’ clothing is to be provided by the man- 
agers and the living expenses of the students are 
also to be paid by them. No students, however, 
shall be entitled to receive a certificate of regular 
graduation until he has attended a course covering 
at least three years of work. Each student upon 
graduation from a course of not less than three 
.'ears, is to receive an honorarium of $100, and a 
reasonable time is to be allowed him in which to 
find a position ; but while he remains at the school 
under these circumstances he must render service 
in return for board and lodging. 

"Careful provision is to be made for the religious 
and moral instruction and training of the students. 
Sunday is to be observed in accordance with the sane 
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and wholesome Christian ideal. Each student will 
be expected to attend church on that day.” 

Mr. Morris was a member of the Society of 
Friends. He was never married and his sister. Miss 
Lydia T. Morris, who is his only near relative, lived 
with him. The will gives her a life interest in his 
property, and the bequests enumerated become effec- 
tive at her death.” 


Only a day or two ago a friend who had done 
good work in trying to suppress the impostor evil 
here a couple of years ago asked us if we heard of 
additional cases of imposture around here. We re- 
plied that we had heard of some but that they seemed 
to be getting rare. The friend congratulated him- 
self on the fact that the police seemed more alive 
to their duty than ever before. We thought so, too. 
But so soon after this expression of self-satisfaction, 
we found a new case. It was reported in the 
Philadelphia Record, as follows: 

Because he was offered beefsteak when he begged 
a meal in a restaurant at Eleventh and Locust streets 
yesterday instead of oatmeal and milk, as he re- 
quested in a note, Clarence Ross, 24 years old, who 
indicated that he was a deaf-mute, found his voice, 
and, according to the police, cursed the proprietor 
of the restaurant roundly. Subsequently he was 
arrested by Policeman M unroe, of the Fifth district, 
and arraigned before Magistrate Beaton, in Citv 
Hall. 

There he kept up his pretense of being a mute 
until Magistrate Beaton, catching him off his guard, 
suddenly asked him what answer he had to make 
to the policeman’s testimony against him. The 
prisoner thrust the butt of a half-smoked cigarette 
into his pocket, slouched dowm in his chair and 
then glanced impudently at the Magistrate. 

“It’s true,” he replied nonchalantly, 

Ross then declared that he was the black sheep 
of a wealthy Virginia family and said that his 
father was Charles W. Ross, a manufacturer of 
cigarettes at Piedmont, Va. Ross declared that he 
had been on the road since he was 12 years old and 
that for the most part he had been a bum. He told 
Magistrate Beaton that his father would see that 
he was taken care of if he were released and the 
Magistrate held him in $300 bail for a further hear- 
ing next week so that his father could be communi- 
cated with. Ross declared that he had asked the 
proprietor of the resturant for oatmeal because he 
had been drinking heavily for the last few days, 
and he knew his stomach could not retain meat. 

The Pennsylvania Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf, at Doyletown, has twenty-two inmates at 
present. Even the spare room has been pre-empted. 
Thus the limit of capacity has been reached, unless 
overcrowding is allowed which, however, its finances 
do not warrant. It is evident then that no more 
admissions can be considered until a vacancy occurs, 
no matter how deserving a case may be. The need 
is felt for enlarging the Home, but nothing can be 
done in this way until the money needed for it is 
in sight. Some think that rebuilding is inadvisa- 
ble and that it were better to remove the Home 
to Philadelphia where it would benefit in more ways 
than it does its present location. We share in 
this opinion. So far the cost of maintaining the 
Home has come largely from this city. Sometimes 
there was objection to contribute towards its sup- 
port because of its location outside of Philadelphia. 
And the people of Doylestown can give it hut scant 
support. 

The building and grounds still retain their original 
appearance and could easily be remodeled into a 
more beautiful residence, should a purchaser be 
found : whereas, if the building were enlarged, it 
would make it more difficult to sell the property 
unless it could be used for some other kind of in- 
stitution. The plot on which the Home stands is 
one of the most desirable locations in the town of 
Doylestown, hence it seems only advisable to rebuild 
there with permanency of residence in view. It 
would form a most admirable site for a hospital or 
other public institution. But, as we said above, 
nothing can be decided either for rebuilding or re- 
moving the Home elsewhere until the money is in 


sight. It rests with the deaf of Pennsylvania to work 
for the Home's enlargement. The munificent Atche- 
son bequest is said to have been the result of a deaf 
brother’s appeal to his hearing brother. Well, then 
may not others do the same? Why not try? 


The Men’s Club of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, 
our church social club, enjoyed its annual dinner in 
the parish-house on the evening of February 15th. 
last. No ostentation is attempted at this annual 
event, the price of the dinner being usually as low as 
possible in order to give the poorer members of the 
church a chance to have an “eat" together with other 
members and to enjoy a social evening. A whole- 
some home dinner like this last one, consisting of 
roast beef and gravy, mashed potatoes, peas, celery, 
olives, pickles, bread and butter, coffee, ice-cream and 
fancy cakes, and cigars, is provided for fifty cents 
per plate when the number of diners is less than 
fifty. If more attend, the price can be made as low 
as thirty-five cents. A few ladies of the church, or 
as many as may' be needed, volunteer to do the culi- 
nary part and give the dinner the taste of a home one. 
These affairs also give opportunity to entertain hear- 
ing guests at the parish-house. At one time we en- 
tertained the Bishop. Superintendents Crouter and 
Walker, Mr. T. Broom Belfield, three or four clergy- 
men. and some teachers from the Mt. Airy School. 
They certainly made a fine company, which we enjoy- 
ed. Speechmaking always follows the dinner as at a 
banquet. This year Dr. Crouter was prevented from 
attending by sickness, and Mr. Belfield, our generous 
benefactor, was out of town. He sent his regrets 
and asked that next year he be given notice earlier so 
that he would not have to miss the opportunity of 
spending an evening with the men of the congrega- 
tion. The Rev. B. S. Sanderson took his second din- 
ner with us and said that he hoped to be with us again 
at the next. The Rev. J. O. Mcllhenny, who lives 
near the Church, has been a regular attendant so far. 
He can talk by the manual alphabet and knows the 
Rev. O. J. Whildin, of Baltimore, having been a stu- 
dent with him at the Divinity School, and he can teh 
stories about him when he wishes. The Rev. J. H. 
Reiser, of New York, favored us with his presence 
this year, and made the first speech that hit the full 
stomachs with telling effect. Messrs. A. C. Manning. 
E. Stanley Thompson and Orvis Dantzer, teachers of 
the Mt. Airy School, also mixed with us. Pastor 
Dantzer was toastmaster and also a happy speaker. 
Twenty-three deaf diners joined with the above to 
get a fill and to enjoy the “flow of soul.” 


If entertainments count for anything, that one given 
at All Souls’ Parsh-House on the evening of Febru- 
ary 12, was a rousing success. It was also a well 
attended one in spite of the weather which was of 
the very kind that most tempts one to hug the fire- 
side closely. But a "Pageant of Nations” seemed 
so novel that it brought out the braves to the number 
of one hundred and twenty-five, not counting the 
nations’ representatives. It proved to be a simple, 
beautiful and enjoyable pageant, and not so expen- 
sive as one might think. A few costumes were hired, 
but most of them were made at home or by the 
ladies of the church. Twenty-seven of the leading 
nations of the world were represented in pairs, 
with two or three exceptions, and the representa- 
tions were so realistic that they evoked repeated 
applause. Each nation’s pair first appeared before 
the footlights on the stage and, after a pause, des- 
cended to the hall floor and formed a column. A 
grand march followed, and then exhibition dances 
were given, the entertainment ending with general 
dancing and refreshments. The entertainment was 
given for the benefit of the Home for Aged and In- 
firm Deaf at Doylestown. 
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The Rev. J. H. Reiser, of New York, does not 
often set foot on Philadelphia soil, or rather as- 
phalt, not because he loves the hoss-cars more than 
the peaceful Quakers, but because duty is the mother 
of invention that keeps him at home. When, how- 
ever, he gets a little relaxation and turns to Phila- 
delphia, he is sure to stir up the town with O. Henry 
stories, ct cetera. This was exactly what he did 
at the last meeting of the Clerc Literary Association 
on February 17th. In his inimitable way, he rep- 
resented himself as a human movie in which he 
was the machine, actor and everything else but the 
audience. He gave a continuous performance for 
over an hour, never once pawing the floor in order to 
make sure that Morpheus did not beat him out of 
the attention he craved from the audience, which 
other orators sometimes found it necessary to resort 
to, as has been claimed. And you should have seen 
the stout ones shaking with laughter to the point 
of tears, the fair ones turning crimson in the face 
in the effort to suppress outbursts, the vain effort 
of such sedate men like our Robert Middleton Ziegler 
to control their smiles, and the general humor and 
sunshine that permeated the whole audience as from 
a mid-day sun. This may appear like exaggeration 
to those who have never had the pleasure of facing 
Mr. Reiser in one of his best performances, but 
he is undoubtly one of the w-ittiest sign-manipulators 
that we have seen on the platform. 


The deaf and dumb foreigner, the man or woman 
for whom no education is provided by the public 
schools, is to have a chance to become American- 
ized. 

Through the personal efforts of Mrs. Sidney M. 
Stern, of the Council of Jewish Women, the board 
of education has started a class at the Kierney 
School, Sixth street and Fairmount avenue, to edu- 
cate the men and women who, because of their age, 
are not eligible for entrance to the regluar schools 
for the deaf, and who, because of the affliction, 
are cut off from attendance in the evening classes 
conducted for foreigners. 

With the opening of this special class, a ray of 
light has come into their darkened lives. Twenty- 
five or more of them are learning the rudiments 
of the English language through finger spelling. 

They are also learning to read, and with their 
new knowledge are becoming acquainted with their 
religion, special meetings having been arranged for 
them at the Beth Israel Synagogue, in Northwest 
Philadelphia, by the. Council of Jewish Women. 

Three evenings a week the pupils, whose ages 
range from 18 to 60, are at the school. There are 
several husbands and wives w-ho were drawn to- 
gether by their common affliction, and grandparents 
and grandchildren sit side by side. 

When the board of education started the class 
it was with the proviso that should a lack of at- 
tendance warrant it, the class would be discontinued. 
But it had not counted on the eagerness of these 
afflicted people to better themselves. So successful 
has the work become that plans are being made to 
start other similiar classes in the congested districts 
of the city next winter, and slowly to increase the 
scope of the present class until it assumes the 
character of a regular graded school. — From North 
American. February 20th, tyi6. 


NOTICE 

To the Secretaries of the Societies of the Deaf in the 
United States : — 

The Secretary of each society, social, athletic, 
literary, religious or fraternal, in the United States, 
is earnestly asked to leave his or her name and ad- 
dress and the title of his society with the under- 
signed. 

Considerable changes have been made in the plans 
for raising money for the Statue Fund, and only to 
the end that every society will be benefitted thereby. 

Upon receipt of an answer, some literature will 
be sent, and all the help we can render will be freely- 
given so that each society would be better off finan- 
cially. 

Individuals, men and women, of known good 
character, anywhere in the United States, from Cali- 
fornia to Maine and from Minnesota to Texas are 
cordially invited to correspond with — 

Samuel FrankEnheim, Secretary, 

18 West 107th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


BOUQUET FROM EDITOR HILL 

Athol, Mass.. February 11, 1916. 

Editor The Silent Worker, 

Dear Sir: — I have been much interested in the 
illustrated articles that you print in your beauti- 
ful paper, with pictures of children of deaf parents, 
and I have been told that the cuts are ajl made 
by your own workmen in the shop. I am some- 
what of a judge of good cuts, as we use a great 
many in our printing and newspaper office. I 
ihink your cuts are about as good as the very 
best that we use. coming from the hands of 
experts, and they are better than many that 1 
see. Your paper also is a typographical gem. 
Surely 7 deaf people who can produce such work 
need not fear for lack of good situations when 
they- leave school. 

The enclosed photo is my little grandson, J. 
Chandler Hill, son of my oldest boy, J. Clarence 
Hill, who has been my right-hand in this business 
over twenty years, being now business manager. 
If I am not mistaken Clarence is the first child 
born to a graduate of Gallaudet College. He was 
born in 1876. 

If you can make any use of the enclosed photo, 
it may interest some of my old college cronies. 

Very truly- yours, 

W. L. HILL. 


Athol. Mass., Feb. 15, 1916. 

Editor Silent Worker, 

My- dear Sir : — When a few days ago I wrote you 
in regard to your paper, I strangely forgot at the 
moment to speak of the very thing that first led me 
to address you and wandered off into a matter of a 
rather personal nature. I was in a great hurry at 
the time. 

What I intended to advert to was an article that 
recently appeared in your paper from the pen of 
Rev. J. H. Cloud in which he upheld the combined 
method of instructing the deaf, and vigorously de- 
preciated the strictly oral method. I was going to 
speak of my hearty admiration of and agreement 
with that article, and 1 think it was one of the best, 
most incisive and thoroughly convincing treatment 
of the subject that I have ever read. Dr. Cloud 
makes the whole situation as clear as daylight. I 
had some acquaintance with the w-riter formerly-, 
as he was one of the party that went to the Paris 
Congress in 1889, and he did good work there, im- 
pressing me as a clear-headed and forceful man. 
I was pleased to meet him again at Washington 
in 1914. The chief purpose I had in mind in writ- 
ing y-ou in the first place was to commend your 
paper, its able editorial management and its beau- 
tiful illustrated work. I don’t think newspapers 
get any too much commendation anyway. 

Very truly y-ours, 

W. S. Hill. 


LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse A. Myers, residing at 15 
Spruce Street, St. John, N. B„ Canada, deaf-mutes, 
who was bereaved of the eldest one of four fine chil- 
dren. received the following letters : — 

(Copy) From Sister in Charge. 

No. 3 Casualty Clearing Station, 

France, October 15, 1915. 
To the Relatives of Pte. J. A. Myers, 

No. 69,585, 24 Batt. Battalion. 

(24 in error, must be 26) 

Dear Madam: — I am writing you these few lines 
to tell you that your poor boy died in this little 
hospital yesterday at 7:5 A.M. 14 Oct. 1915 

He was brought in from the Field to us by am- 
bulance together with a great many other poor men, 
sorely wounded, and although everything was done 
for him possible he gradually sank and died at the 
above time. By and bye, I hope it will instigate your 
sorrow to remember that he was tenderly cared for 
in his last hours by the Sisters and Medical Officers 
and laid to rest in a beautiful little British cemetery-, 
and buried by our own Chaplain while so many 


other dear men have only found a soldier’s grave 
away in the battlefield. 

He is to be buried with roses pinned to his breast, 
put there by- us in memory of so brave a soldier, 
and so that he may have a loving home-touch (by 
proxy). He is lying at a place called Bailleul in 
Flanders and in after days should you wish a photo, 
of the grave w-rite to O. G. Graves, Registration 
Commission, Lilies, France, not forgetting to say 
where he is buried. With much regret and sym- 
pathy 1 am. Dear Madam, 

Sincerly yours, 

Anna B. Denton. 

The rose leaves enclosed are taken from his 
breast. He is lying as 1 write before the little altar 
in our own chapel. 

( Copy — Printed ) 

The King commands me to assure you of the 
true sympathy of His Majesty and the Queen in 
your sorrow. 

(Signed) Kitchener. 
(Copy) 

MILITIA AND DEFENCE, CANADA 
Minister's Office, Ottawa 

October 30, 1915, 

Personal 

Dear Mrs. Myers : — Will you kindly accept my 
sincere sympathy and condolence in the decease of 
that worthy- citizen and heroic soldier, your son, 
Private J. A. Myers. 

While one cannot too deeply mourn the loss of 
such a brave comrade, there is a consolation in 
knowing that he did his duty fearlessly and well, 
and gave his life for the cause of liberty and the 
upbuilding of the Empire. 

Again extending to you my heartfelt sympathy. 
Faithfully-, 

(Signed) Sam Hughes, 

Mayor General (Sir) 

Minister of Militia and Defence for Canada. 

Another similar note of sympathy was received, 
as follows : — 

OFFICE OF THE MINISTER OF MARINE 
AND FISHERIES OF CANADA. 

Ottawa, 13th December, 1915. 
Dear Madam : — I received to-day from the Militia 
Department for the first time a full list of the 
Casualties of New Brunswickers who were members 
of the Canadian Overseas Expeditionary- Force. 

Although somewhat late in the day, I wish to 
extend to you my- very- sincere sy-mpathy in the 
affliction that has fallen upon y-ou by the death of 
your son, Pte. J. A. Myers. He, however, died 
like a brave man in the defence of his country and 
the Empire doing his duty. The casuality- lists that 
are being received every day are carry-ing sorrow 
and sadness into many Canadian homes, but those 
whose dear ones have fallen in the fight have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they have acquitted 
themselves like men and will be held in the affec- 
tions by- the people of a grateful country. 

With feelings of deepest sympathy, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 

J. D. H -.zen. 

Also a card was received printed as follows : — 
THE PRIME MINISTER AND MEMBERS 

OF THE 

GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
send their deepest sy-mpathy in the bereavement 
which you have sustained. 

It is reported that Loyd Cason has sold his tailor- 
ing business in King City and has gone to Oregon 
with his family-. — Mo. Record. 

Robert Strang is a clerk in the Strang line ticket 
office in Overland Park, several miles from Olathe, 
lie was educated in the Iowa School for the Deaf. 
He is a brother of W. B. Strang, president of the 
Strang Railw-ay company between Kansas City, Mo., 
and Olathe. — Kansas Star. 

Unless y-our cask is perfectly clean whatever you 
pour into it turns sour. — Horace. 




METHODS DEFINED 

We have heard so much in recent months re- 
garding the various methods of instruction in the 
schools for deaf throughout the country, but we 
are giving below a description of these methods, 
taken from the Annals of January. The method 
used in this school is the Combined method. 

The Manual Method 

Signs, the manual alphabet and writing are the 
chief means used in the education of the pupils, 
and the principal objects aimed at are mental devel- 
opement and facility in the comprehension and use 
of written language. The degree of relative im- 
portance given to these three means varies in dif- 
ferent schools ; and the end aimed at is the same in 
all. 

The Manual Alphabet Method 

The manual alphabet and writing are the chief 
means used in the instruction of the pupils, and 
the principal objects aimed at are mental devel- 
opement and facility in the comprehension and use 
of written language. Speech and speech-reading are 
taught to all the pupils in the school recorded as 
following this method. 

The Oral Method 

Speech and speech-reading, together with written, 
are made the chief means of instruction, and facility 
in speech and speech-reading, as well as mental de- 
velopment and written language, is aimed at. 
There is a difference in different schools in the extent 
to which the use of natural signs is allowed in the 
only part of the course, and also in the prominence 
given to writing as an auxiliary to speech and speech 
reading in the course of instruction; but they are 
different only in degree, and the end aimed at is the 
same in all. 

The Auricular Method 

Tlie hearing of semi-deaf pupils is utilized and 
developed to the greatest possible extent and with 
or without the aid of artilical compliances, their 
education is carried on chiefly through the use of 
speech and hearing, together with writing. The 
aim of the method is to graduate its pupils as hard- 
of-hearing speaking people instead of deaf-mutes. 

The Combined Method 

Speech and speech-reading are regarded as very 
important, but mental development and the ac- 
quisition of language are regarded as still more im- 
portant. It is believed that in many cases mental 
development and the acquisition of language can be 
best promoted by the Manual or the Manual Alpha- 
bet method and, so far as circumstances permit, 
such method is chosen for each pupil as seems best 
adapted for his individual case. Speech and speech- 
reading are taught where the measure of success 
seems likely to justify the labor expended, and in 
most of the schools some of the pupils are taught 
wholly or chiefly by the Oral method or by the 
Auricular method. 


WHAT ENGLISH TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF ARE DOING FOR THE SOLDIERS 
IN THE WAR. 

There are perhaps 500 teachers of the deaf in Great 
Britain, four-fifths of whom are women. Many of 
them have offered their services to the Red Cross 
Society for any services necessary in the work of 
national defense during the present war. In many 
of the schools they are receiving training in nurs- 
ing. and practically in all schools they are busily 
occupying their spare time and cash in making shirt', 
mufflers, body belts, stockings, bandages and other 
articles for the use of the soldiers and sailors. The 
pupils of the schools are in most cases doing similar 
work. The staffs of various schools are contributing 
sixpence out of every pound, received as salary dur- 
ing the progess of the war, to the Prince of Wales 
belief Fund which is designed to meet the wants of 
these in distress through the war. 

In some cases the governors of the schools have 
agreed to pay full salary, less army allowances, to 
'hose of their teachers who have enlisted, to keep 
their posts open, and to count service with the colors 
as service in the schools for the purposes of pro- 
motion and salary . — Condensed from the Annals. 


DEAF-MUTE INDIAN CARVES ANIMALS 
OUT OF WOOD 

Modern art critics, who delight to determine the 
‘‘derivation" of an artist’s inspiration or method, 
tracing it cunningly from this or that old master 
until the painting or sculpture has been daintilv 
dissected and deftly analyzed, would have no such 
task in conisdering the work of John L. Carke, Black- 
foot Indian artist, who is now in Portland. 

Clarke carves in wood and paints in oils, and the 
critic who discovered the "influence” of any other 
artist in the Indian’s work would be “spoofing” him- 
self. 

Clarke is deaf and dumb. Hence his opportunity 
of talking art traditions with other artists has been 
limited. He has no idea that such a man as Michael 
Angelo ever lived, that there is such a sculptor as 
Rodin. Write the name, "Phidias,” and to him it 
would be just a queer word. 

Carves Grizzly Bears 

He is troubled by no traditions and hindered by 
no rules. His inspiration is the same that set the 
first cave-man to scratching tile outline of a mam- 
moth on a bit of bone. No dreamstuff for him. He 
carves grizzly bear, and buffalo and elk. and mountain 
sheep. The Glacier National Park country, where he 
lives, furnishes him with subjects for his chisel and 
gouge. 

John L. Clarke, although he calls himself a Black- 
foot Indian, and is Indian in every lineament, had 
a Scotch father. He was born at High River Indian 
agency, near Great Falls, Mont.. 34 years ago. 
When he was an infant, his parents moved to Sweet 
Grass agency, Montana, known as the Blackfoot 
reservation and now Glacier National Park. Before 
he learned to talk, he was deprived of his hearing 
by a fall. He learned to talk with the Indians bv 
sign language. 

Boy Is Sent to School 

The Indian agent, finding him deaf and dumb, in- 
duced his aunt, a well educated woman, to send him 
to the North Dakota State School for the Deaf at 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. He was there two years, but 
wanted to go back to the reservation to enjoy hunting 
and fishing and the free life of the open country. 
Clarke is a big game hunter and a crack shot. Later 
he went to the Montana school for the deaf, and 
then his aunt, whom he went to visit in Minneapolis, 
sent hint to St. Francis Catholic school near Mil- 
waukee, where he learned wood craving and sketch- 
ing. 

From a little boy he had been fashioning figures 
in wood and clay, and the work came easy for him. 
Leaving the school after two years, he returned to 
Glacier park, paying his way by selling his carvings 
as he went. At the park he opened a small shop 
where he sold his own work, together with souvenirs 
and Indian curios. Artists who visited the park 
gave him lessons in painting, and although his work 


on canvas is crude, it has strength and is full of 
feeling and action. 

At the end of the tourist season each year, busi- 
ness would be dull, so last fall he came to Portland 
and opened a shop. He had a good business up 1 0 
and through the holidays, but as soon as the season 
opens in Glacier Park, he intends to return there 
and open a bigger shop than ever. His brother is 
now preparing to get out big logs to build a cabin 
for the shop. 

Specimens of Clarke's work are on exhibition in 
the window's of The Journal Building on the Broad- 
way side. — The Oregon Dally Journal. Jan. .’A’, IQ 16 

MUTE DESCRIBES MURDERER 
Cannot Read or Write, but Testifies Through 
Dumb Interpreter 

INDEPENDENCE. KV„ Feb. 11.— Telling his 
story by signs. Harry England, a deaf-mute, con- 
veyed to another deaf-mute the information that 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sagers were murdered at 
their home near this town by a man with a mustache, 
and that this man had throw'll stones at him before 
escaping. 

The bodies of the man and woman were found 
with bullet holes through their heads Tuesday. 

Immediately after hearing the rather disjointed 
story of England, the Coroner’s jury rendered a 
verdict that the Sagers were killed "by a person 
unknown.” 

England cannot read, write or converse in the 
usual way of deaf-mutes, but an interpreter, a deaf- 
mute himself, managed to get a statement from him 
by what are known among mutes as “natural signs.” 

The authorities doubt whether anything further 
can be obtained from the mute, owing to the peculiar 
difficulties in trying to make him understand them 
and to understand what he tries to convey. England 
is believed to have been the only witness to the 
murder. 


HAS INSTALLED NEW EQUIPMENT 

The Silent Obscnvr conies out somewhat late, 
hut with a most excellent excuse for the delay. They 
have been busy installing a new $6,000 printing outfit 
recently granted them by the Board of Control, in- 
cluding two job presses, a cylinder press, type cab- 
inets. wire stitcher, paper cutter, punching machine,, 
perforator, and a large supply of the latest type. 
The power is to be electricity, each machine having 
an individual motor. The Observer itself has been 
enlarged and improved, and promises still more “fin- 
ishing touches for the future. Mr. E. A. Forten- 
berry. a printer of twenty years experience, has been 
appointed Instructor and Foreman. They will now 
do a large amount of printing for the State Depart- 
ment. which will give the hoys of Tennessee school 
an opportunity to learn the printing trade in the most 
thorough manner . — School Heifer. 
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Son of Mr. and Mrs. S. Bramson of New York 
AUGUST BRAMSON 

From a Photograph taken by .T. L. Pacli 


? in full possesst 
of their hearing 


REBECCA ANNETTE STUTSMAN 
Taken December, 1915 
Age 6 months. 


Grace Hasenstab, oldest daughter of Dr. 
and Airs. Philip J. Hasenstab. of Chicago, 
Illinois. Grace attends the Illinois State 
College for women at Jacksonville, Illinois. 
When home for the holidays, she was taken 
ill with La Grippe but recovered fully and 
when she returned to her studies, she saw 
so much sickness among the teachers and 
students, that she decided to act as a nurse 
for them just as a labor of love. 


WILLIAM H. REYMANN Sr. and Jr. 
Junior is 3 y 2 years old 

Mr. Reymann who is a prosperous barber 
i? at North White Lake. N. Y., recently applied 
for membership in Brooklyn Division No. 23 
of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 


SON OF WM. H. GOLDSMITH 
Conductor, Cambridge, Mass. 


m SWANZEY ALBERTA STUTSMAN 
and her double 

Taken December. 1915. Age 4*4 yrs. 
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JENKINS MEMORIAL FUND 

COMMITTEE 
George S. Porter, Chairman. 

John Black Charles Cascella 

W. Atkinson Mrs. M. Glynn 

Bulletin No. 10 


♦Mr. John P. Walker 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 

Mr. A. L. Pach 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson 

♦Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt 

Mr. David Simmons 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman 

Mr. Anthony Capelli 

Mr. Albert V. Ballin 

♦Mr. B. H. Sharp 

Miss Mary R. Wood 

Mr. George F. Morris 

♦Miss Bertha Bilbee 

Mr. Walter Throckmorton 

Mr. W. W. Beadell 

Mr. Frank E. Mesick 

Mr. Miles Sweeney 

Mr. Peter W. Pace 

James Carrigan 

Mrs. Lewondorka 

Mrs. Mendres 

Adolph Krokenberger 

Wallace Cook 

Miss Ethel Collins 

Mr. Albert C. Titus 

Mr. Charles Jones.... 

Miss Catherine Smith 

*Miss Elizabeth Hall 

Mr. William H. Reyman 

Through Mildred Henemier 

Through Peter Brede ($12.50) 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Brede 

Mr. George C. Brede 

A Friend 

Mr. Louis Brede 

L. E. K 

Miss Barbara Meininger 

Mrs. K. Meininger 

Mr. H. B. Shuermann 

Mr. George Bitterer 

Mr. George W. Wilson 

Mr, Chas. MacDonnell 

Mr. A. J. McDonnell 

E. J. P 

A Friend 

Mr. Charles Frercks 

Mr. E. W. Canoroton 

Mr. R. Freer 

Mr. W. M. Woodman 

Mr. John Lyons 

Mr. B. Muller 

Mr. Wallace Hesteel. 

Mr. Gus Sarger 

Mr. William Sarger 

Mr. F. Zumtermann 

Mr. William Bryan 

Mr. Robert Lewis 

Mr. W. Trzeianonwski 

J. G 

Mr. F. Plath 

Mr. S. Freer 

Mr. Z. Mikich 

Mr. J. Youngmans 

Mr. D. McCoinock. . 

Mr. H. Brady 

Mr. S. Sullivan 

Mr. Theodore Frerck. 

Mr. J. Gavey 

Mr. C. Smith 

Mr. S. Smith 

Mr. L. Carney 

Mr. H. Clude 

Mr. F. Caggenburg 

Mrs. Ellen Brede 

Mrs. Jean. 

Mr. L. Faller 

Mr. Frank Gransto 

Mr. William Muller 

Through Arthur R. Smith ($2 . 40) 

Mr. Edward Stilwell 

Mr. Edward Carroll 

Mr. John Pfrendcr 

Miss Frederica Moller 

Mr. Arthur R. Smith 

Mr. John L. Baldwin 

Mr. Charles I. O’Niell 

Through Mrs. M. L. Glynn ($6.00) 

W. W. Halsey 

A. Craig 

K. Scheffter 

A. M. Baxter 

Wm. D. Stocker 

Frank E. Mesick 

William Henry 

Henry Hester 

Miles Grod 

John W. Pratt 

C. Solmon 
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Mr. Dobbs 10 

William Fitz Gerald 25 

Mr. C. Mann 10 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Elsworth 50 

C. J. Le Clercq 50 

M. G. Sherman 25 

William W. W. Thomas 25 

Otto H. Reinke 1.00 

Through Chas. Cascella ($9.00) 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 

♦Joseph Adlon 1.00 

♦Harry Redman 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Herring 1.00 

♦Mr. and Mrs. Cascella 1.50 

Irving Blumenthal 25 

Leopold Breslaner 25 

Theodore Eggert 50 

Tobias Rothkrug 25 

H. H. Koehler 50 

Louis Davis 50 

♦Robert M. Robertson ; 50 

Oreste Palmieri 25 

♦Louis Pugliese 50 

I. Hynes 25 

John Agrest 50 

Mantie Gessner 25 

Through John M. Black ($9.70) 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 

Miss Katie Ehlrieh 1.00 

Wesley Gaskill 1.00 

♦Arthur L. Thomas 1 .00 

♦Miss Mary Wingler 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Bradley 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Little 50 

Vincent Metzler .50 

Frank Parelia 50 

Mrs. Gus Matzart .25 

Owen Coyne 25 

Adele Silverman , 25 

Sadie Sperling 25 

Stella Kind 25 

Lillie Robinson 25 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Jelinek 25 

Elizabeth Maclaire 25 

Mr. A. H. Enger 25 

A. Barbarulo 25 

William Deitrich 25 

♦Samuel D. Smith 25 

Doran Lemonzler 10 

J ohn Armuth ic 

Through William Atkinson ($9 . 00) 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 

Mr. A. D. Salmon 1.0c 

L. A. Heuser 1.00 

♦P. W. Pace 1. 00 

Joseph Zeiss 25 

Robert Bennett 25 

William H. Battersby 25 

Anthony Petoio 25 

♦William Stocker 75 

♦George Rigg 50 

♦Miss Rose Proyano 25 

♦Cora DeWitte 25 

♦Edna Van Wagoner 50 

Freida Heuser 25 

Mr. and Mrs. A .L. Zachman 50 

Mr. and Mrs. William Atkinson 2.00 

Through George Bedford ($1.60) 

Mr. Bennie Abrams 25 

Mr. Wm. Battersby 25 

Mr. George Bedford 25 

Mr. Dewitt Staats 25 

Mr. E. Dawes Sutton 25 

Mr. John Garland 10 

Miss Clara VanSickle 25 


Total to date $91.05 

♦Pledges 

At the next meeting of the New Jersey State 
Association a full report of the Committee will 
be made and the form of Memorial decided on. 
Some favor a portrait in oil: others want a bronze 
tablet, still others want a sculptured bust of Mr. 
Jenkins mounted on a shaft of marble or granite 
and placed in front of the main building. There 
is a wide difference in the cost of each, and we 
invite an open discussion in the Worker before 
the Convention takes place, so the deaf of New 
Jersey can vote intelligently when the matter 
conies up in convention. 

All contributions will be acknowledged in the 
Bulletins that follow'. 

GEORGE S. PORTER. 

Custodian. 

School for the Deaf. Trenton, N. J. 


SOLDIERS LEARNING LIP-READING 

Many of the European schools for the deaf have 
heen turned into hospitals for wounded soldiers and 
in some of them the soldiers whose hearing has been 
impaired are being taught lip-reading and other 
branches of instruction . — Record (Mo.) 


DEAF ARCHITECTS 

The United States has four deaf architects and 
(draftsmen. Thomas S. Marr, of Nashville, Tenn., 
Olof Hanson, of Seattle, Wash., A Lincoln Fech- 
heimer, of Boston, and Authur 0 . Stcidemann, of 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Marr first entered the Tennessee School but 
he also attended the Fanwood School. After grad- 
uating at Gallaudet College, he took a special course 
in architecture at the Massachusetts School of Tech- 
nology for a year. He then began life by working 
in prominent architect offices in Nashville for six 
years. The buildings which he has designed and 
erected are many — built in Tennessee, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Arkansas. Among them are high 
school building, churches, railway stations, and com- 
mercial buildings, a reformatory for boys, a county 
hospital, and a hank. 

Mr. Hanson is a native of Sweden. Before be- 
coming deaf he attended a public school in Sweden. 
He entered the Minnesota School and graduated at 
Gallaudet College. 

After three years’ study in the office of architects 
in Minneapolis and Omaha, he made a professional 
study. 

About ten months were spent in England, Scotland. 
France, Italy, Switzerland. Germany, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway. On his return in 1890, he was 
employed by a firm of architects in Philadelphia, to 
help in making plans for the new Pennsylvania 
School at Mt. Airy. He first started in business for 
himself in Faribault, Minn. Later, he settled in 
Seattle. He has planned and erected more than fifty 
residences, five dormitory buildings, and some fifteen 
stores and business blocks. 

Mr. Fechheimer is probably the brightest and most 
successful graduate of the Clark School (pure oral). 
On graduating from the Columbia University, N. Y.. 
he entered the famous Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris, 
where he remained five years. He has been in busi- 
ness several years. 

Mr. Steidemanti attended the St. Louis Day School. 
After graduating' at Gallaudet College, he entered 
the Department of Architecture of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, where he graduated. The assistant 
professor of architecture had an office in the city and 
offered Mr. Steidemann a position there, which was 
accepted. Here he remained until the death of tilt 
gentleman, since which time he has been steadily em- 
ployed by another firm of St. Louis . — II isconsiit 
Times 


UPHOLDS MR. PACH 

Dear Sir: — I have not read Mr. Pack’s article in 
the Silent Worker — but have Mr. Amateau’s criti- 
cism of it in the Jewish Deaf. In one of his issues 
the letter "invited criticism’’ of the paper, but I 
doubt if he would publish a genuine criticism, much 
less these few lines. 

In the first place, Mr. Amaleau does not need any 
criticism. We cannot criticise a child for the worldly 
views it holds. What he obviously needs is an edu- 
cation — an education about the deaf extending no 
less than twenty years before he is qualified to do as 
much criticising of them as he has contstantly been 
doing these past few' years since he was tendered 
the position he now occupies. 

Being a young man a few years over twenty we 
should forgive some of his mistakes, ludicrous and 
annoying as they have been but at the same time they 
are not always going to he tolerated. 

Alan Dale, the critic, is paid for his criticisms 
and they are always to the benefit of his employers. 
Even if he condemns a play, the public will go to 
see that play. So here’s advice, not criticism for Mr. 
Amateau, — if he would further his immediate pros- 
pects to likewise employ a proper person at a decent 
salary to educate him— show him the error of his 
ways, and explain why only such a small proportion 
of the naturally religious three thousand Jewish deaf 
go to hear his sermons. It is unfortunate for those 
numbers that he entered his position so unprepared. 
Meanwhile. Mr. Pach’s remarks will he judged by 
w iser heads "Prnuc Opinion-.’’ 
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Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
night's entertainment 

The attractions from the foremost Metropoli- 
tan Theatres 

NEW YORK 

Loew’s American 
Roof 

Atop Loew’s American Theatre 

42nd Street West of Broadway 

Only Roof Garden in New York 
Playing Vaudeville 

12 --GREAT ACTS- -12 

Every Evening at 8. 15 

Prices 25 - 35 - 50 

j 
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THE SPICE BOX 


By Harry E. Stevens. 



Bedo Alvanado has finished spending twelve mil- 
lion dollars at the rate of $3,000.00 a day. 

Pedro made money in silver, — lie had the richest 
silver mine in the world. 

His father was a poor peon who lived in the town 
of Barral, in the province of Chihuahua, northern 
Mexico. 

His fortune was $100.00 and the old man invested 
it by buying a small plat of land which had nothing 
in its favor save that it contained silver according 
to an Indian tradition. 

The tax on this land was $40.00 a year and Pedro's 
father was so poor that he barely was able to meet 
the tax payments. He never got enough capital 
ahead to work the property. 

The old man died and all the heirs but Pedro 
wanted to sell. A neighbor came to Pedro’s re- 
scue and gave him money to buy out the relatives 
and begin to look for the fabled silver. 

He found it, too, — the richest silver mine on re- 
cord — and $30,000.00 a day began to pour in. 

Pedro became money mad. 

He went down in the middle of the poorest 
quarter of Parral and built a wonderful palace. It 
was magnificent. The front door had a splendid 
iron grille brought front Paris, but Pedro never 
had the front door open — its magnificence was too 
much for him, and he and his family and guests 
always went in by the side entrance. 

On the floor of the spacious drawing room was a 
carpet specially woven in Brussels and costing $11,- 
000.00. The furniture and draperies were imported, 
costly and rare. 

All along this $11,000.00 carpet, at a distance of 
every two feet, Pedro planted a row of 50 cent 
cuspidors. 

He paid $25,000.00 for two solid silver services. 
They rested on oilcloth, for Pedro had never used 
a tablecloth. 

He bought 1,000 pianos and hung 1,000 cages con- 
taining rare birds in every' conceivable part of the 
courtyard behind the palace. On special fete days 
the fountains in this courtyard ran perfume. 

Pedro was short, so he had an artist paint his 
portrait with legs five feet long. 

All this was years ago. 

In 1896, he went to President Diaz and wanted to 
pay' the entire Mexican debt — two hundred million 
dollars in gold. However, he did n’t have that 
much money'. 

Next he exploded with generosity and gave away 
ten millions. 

Then came the crash. 

His Palmilla mine ran into low-grade ore. Water 
was reached at the fifth level. Smash went Pedro’s 
affairs. He lost the mine, 

Proverty now stared him in the face, but his wife 
came to his rescue. 

Observing his careless habit of buying pianos by 
the carload, she had taken an occasional thousand 
dollar hill and sewed it up in a quilt. 

When the quilt’s contents have been eaten up — but 
that will be a long time, for Pedro is again a Mexican 
peon and his delicacies are probably frijoles and side 
bacon. 

All this is true and in the country of the prickly 
pear cactus, Pedro Alvarado is spoken of in awed 
voices as the Coal Oil Johnny of Mexico. 

Maybe it’s a God-send that most of us are poor. 

Again, if Pedro did not save a cent out of an in- 
come of $30,000.00 a day, what do you, young man, 
expect to bank from your slender earnings? 

The Latch String. 

* 

You can always tell when a cafe orchestra is 
playing the last piece — they play it faster and with 
more spirit, like a horse at night on his way to the 
barn. 

* 


A woman wearing an anxious expression called 
at an insurance office one morning. “I understand,” 
she said, “that for five dollars I can insure my 
house for a thousand dollars in your company.” 
“Yes,” replied the agent, “that is right. If your 
house burns down w'e pay you one thousand dollars.” 
“And,” continued the woman anxiously, “do you 
make any inquiries as to the origin of the fire?” 
“Certainly,” was the prompt reply; "we make the 
most careful inquiries, madam.” “Oh!” — and she 
turned to leave the office— “I thought there was a 
catch in it some where.” — Bagology. 

* 

Lawyer (to timid young woman) — Have you ever 
appeared as witness in a suit before? 

Young Woman (blushing) — Y-yes, of course 

Lawyer — Please state to the jury' just what suit 
it was. 

Young Woman (with more confidence) — It was 
a nun’s veiling shirred down the front and trimmed 
with a lovely blue, and hat to match. 

Judge (rapping violently) — Order in the court! 

— New York Sun. 

'■/ 

A well-known Scottish architect was travelling in 
Palestine recently, when news reached him of an 
addition to his family circle. The happy father 
immediately provided himself with some water from 
the Jordan to carry home for the christening of the 
infant, and returned to Scotland. 

On the Sunday appointed for the ceremony he duly 
presented himself at the church, and sought out 
the beadle in order to hand over the precious w'ater 
to his care. He pulled the flask from his pocket, 
but the beadle held up a warning hand, and came 
nearer to whisper : 

“No the noo, sir; no the noo! Maybe after the 
kirk’s oot !” — Popular Electricity. 

* 


ONE ON THE DOCTOR. 

Country Doctor superintendent of Sunday school) 
— -Now, children, who can tell me what to do in 
order to get to heaven? 

Bright Boy — We must die. 

Country' Doctor — Quite right, but w'hat must we 
do before we die? 

Bright Boy — Get sick and send for you. 

* 



ORANGE, MASS. 

Sold at Goldberg’s Department Store 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Cbe British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine - newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 

Annual subscription — -single copies ( prepaid ) 60 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

Cbe British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 
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Cbe Story of tbe Store is never 
Cold in Paint, as it 
Should Be 

Practical illustrations, “ like a pic- 
ture, ” are ever best seen, to be appre- 
ciated, and so, when j r ou come hereto 
buy goods, or housefurnishings, you 
will find very much more than call be 
possibly pen pictured, type pictured. 
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S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Dry Goods & Housefurnishings 

TRENTON, n. j. 
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Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss to the holders of their inflated securities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage Loans in 
Duluth since 1869 without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offerings in First 
Mortgage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209-212 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


Of interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 

ASK FOR IT! 

Circulates Everywhere all the Time 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. 160th St., New York City. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 

AND COMPANY 

r ■ ->» 

P A 1 N T S 

35 East State Street, 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 



Hardware, Heaters, 

Sold by people who 

Ranges, Mantels, 
Grates, Tile Heaters 

know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 

and Facings 

11 AA n c D’C 


HUUr b K o 

Plumbers 

PAINTS 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 


Heating 


Electrical Supplies 

K and 10 So. Warren St. 

Bicycles 

Trenton, N. J. 

Bicycle Supplies 

L 
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OUR READY TO 
WEAR SUITS 

are exactly what young men desire . Most 
popular Materials and Models and most 
serviceable grades. 

We Specialize in Suits 

at $10.00. $15.00 and $20.00 


Assortments include suitable garments for 
all kinds of weather and general wear. 


B. F.GUNSON 

Clothier and Haberdasher 

121 East State Street 
Hotel Windsor Building 


J V*** THE NEW JERSEY 
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} N o r m a 1 and Model * 
i Schools J 

£ TRENTON, N. J. 
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Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
public schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the fac- 
ulties of mind and how so to present 
that matter as to conform to the law 
of mental development. 

The cost per year for boarders, in- 
cluding board, washing, tuition, books, 
etc., is from $164 to $184. 


It is a thorough academic training 
school preparatory to college, busi- 
ness or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, la- 
boratories, manual training room, 
gymnasium, etc. 

The cost of day pupils is from $28 
to $64 per year, according to grade, 
and $224 to $244 for hoarders. 

The Boarding Halls 


The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
electricity, heated by steam, well ven- 
tilated, provided with baths and all 
modern conveniences. The sleeping 
rooms are nicely furnished and are 
very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M GREEN, 
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THE SILENT WORKER 

The New Jersey State Sell ool lor t lie Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Jos. S. Frelinghuysen Edgar H. Sturtevant 

Melvin A. Rice Edmund B. Osborne 

John P. Murray John C. Van Dyke 

D. Stewart Craven Thos. W. Sinnott 

Officers qf ‘The Board 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Jos. S. Frelinghuysen 

Melvin A Rice 

Calvin N. Kendall... 
Edward I. Edwards., 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CAEVIN N. KENDALL 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T he new jersey schooe eor the deaf, 

established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to nil out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
aud are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of application and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address. 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. ]. Superintendent. 
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Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Academic Department I Industrial Department 

JOHN P. WALKER 


Principal 

Supervising Teacher 


GEORGE S. PORTER . . Printing and Engraving 

FRANCIS H. PORTER 

Kindergarten and Drawing 

J. L. JOHNSON Wood-working 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON Shoemaking 

BERTHA BILBEE Dress-making 

KATHRYN WHELAN Dress-making 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
MARY R. WOOD 
ELIZABETH HALL 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN HOYT CRAVER 
JULIA HARMON CORY 
EDITH R. MAHAN 
ELINOR L. TAYLOR 
IRENE FITTS 
MYRTLE L. DAVIS 
AMANDA STRICKLAND 


OFFICERS 

JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

EMILY B BURK 

MADELINE D. HOLZ 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

ANNA M. FITZPATRICK 

MATHILDE E CORNELIUS 

NELL M. BERGEN, R. N 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MILES L. WAGNER. D D.S 

BURR W. MacFARLAND. M.D. 

Charles McLaughlin 


. . . . .Superintendent 

Storekeeper 

Book-keeper 

Office Assistant 

■ Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisor 
. .Supervisor of Girls 

Nurse 

Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 

Engineer 


MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Millinery and Embroidery 
Physical Director 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Martin C* Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J- 


Crossley Machine Company 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 


Ashmore and Blackwell 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
J OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS 

East State St., Trenton, N. J 


DO YOU KNOW 


Gifts of Utility & Beauty 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 


Capital Gift Shop 


111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2. 00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, &c. 

S3 HAST STATE ST„ TRENTON, >. J. 


Compliments of 

WILSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 

TRENTON, N. J. 


High Grade Boxed Papers and Cards 
Leather and Brass Goods 
Mechanical Drawing Instruments 
Conklin’s Selffilling Fountain Pen 

Price ranging from $2.50 to $8.00 

The Capital Selffilling Fountain Pen 

Price $1.50. None better for the price 
Engraved Name Cards 

Embossed Stationery to order 


DO YOUR SHOPPING AT 

Trenton's most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moder- 
ate prices. 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


NEW JERSEY 

history and Genealogy 


WM. OONVERY & SONS 

1x9 North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture 
and Carpets in this city. 




The Capital Stationery 

15 N. Warren St. 


TK AVER’S BOOK STOKE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


m. J South Broad 
ehd La fa ye He 3 tree ts 
Trenton 


